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I WAVE always thought it fossi- 
ble to be a very great Sotanist, 
Says the celebrated Rosseau, with- 
out knowing so much as one filant 
by name.* Yet he he exhorts his 
pupil to pass from his closet to 
the gardens and fields, to study 
the sacred scriptures of nature, 
instead of books written by men. 
This famous Genevan had doubt- 
less seen persons, who bestowed 
all their attention on the nomencla- 
ture and classification of vegeta- 
bles, and thought themselves bo- 
tanists. The celebrated J. Hun- 
tert knew not the names of every 
individual in the armies of Bri- 
tain, nor the discriminating marks 
of each company in each and 
every regiment ; he nevertheless 
knew most accurately the anato- 
my and physiology of every indi- 
vidual. 

One universal language should 
be adopted by botanists, and it is 
rmportant that it should be well 
understood ; but it is absurd to 
make this the primary object. If 
the study of plants do not lead to 
a knowledge of their uses in ru- 
ral economy, and their medicinal 
virtues, the attention to the aspect 


* See Pad Rosseau’s * Letters on the Ele- 
ments o Botany,” translated by Martyn. 
t Surgeon-General of the British army. 
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and names of plants is of very 
little importance to the publick. 
Before the Spanish Goths over- 
ran Mexico, Montezuma trans- 
planted from the woods and fields 
into his royal garden ; and it was 
the business of his physicians to 
study out and announce the me- 
dicinal virtues of his vast collec- 
tion. Would it not be well, if 
the philosophers of the north 
should imitate the wise example 
of these more than half-civilized 
philosophers of the south ? 


The first step towards perfect- 
ing the science of Botany in New 
England is to transplant the vege- 
tables from our woods, bogs, 
fields, and, if possible, marshes 
into one Garden ; and then. at- 
tempt the naturalization of trop- 
ical and other exoticks. We 
must not expect to have a garden, 
in which every plant of every 
country will prosper,or even grow. 
To effect this, a garden should be 
planted on a mountain, directly 
under the equator, and gradually 
sloping to the height of more 
than two miles above the level of 
the ocean. There every plant of 
every climate would grow. 

While Paris, Madrid, Upsai, 
Oxford, Leyden, Montfellier, and 
Padua had flourishing botanical 
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gardens, London, so celebrated in 
the annals. of science, had within 
st no publick one to boast of, until 
about 1780 ; and even then it was 
began and conducted by a private 
individual, without any property 
to carry it on, excepting what 
arose from his, daily practice in 
physick and surgery, and even 
this practice was finally sacrificed 
to his ruling passion, botany. 
The person of whom we speak is 
Wiuritram Curtis, author of the 
Flera Londinensis, and Botanick 
Magazine. As the writer of these 
essays was, during several years, a 
witness of the unwearied exer- 
tions of his friend and teacher, he 
conceives it may be serviceable 
and agreeable at this period to 
give some account of the founder 
of the botanical garden near 
London, together with a descrip- 
tion of it.. 

Soon after Mr. Curtis* became 
enamoured with botany, a large 
share of lucrative practice de- 
volved upon him by the death of 
an old preceptor and partner. He 
then began to publish a descrip- 
tion of all the plants in and about 
London, in large folio, elegantly 
designed, and coloured after na- 
ture. Not merely the expense 
of this great work, but the atten- 
tion it demanded, alarmed the 
friends of Curtis. Even the saga- 
cious and benevolent Fothergill, 
“ the friend of mankind and of 
merit,”’ checked the flowings of his 
accustomed bounty, lest he should 
be accessary to the ruin of his 
young friend, already too much 
disposed to quit the practice of 
physick to follow inchanting 


evre 


* Mr, Curtis was a practitioner of pa 
and surgery, but never hada medical degree ; 
of course not the title of Doctor ja distinction 
wegidly adhered to ln Londaa, 
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Frora. Fothergill had a great 
regard for Curtis, and, being of 
the same religious persuasion, 
would have left nothing undone 
for advancing, what he conceived, 
his true interest, which he be- 
lieved to be, that of following 
with undivided attention the prac- 
tice of physick, Often, on re- 
ceiving the splendid numbers of 
the Flora Londinensis, has the 
Boranist heard the venerable 
Fothergill exclaim, “ these plates 
I view with more pain than plea- 
sure. They will ruin the author, 
by diverting him from his lucra- 
tive practice, and plunging him 
into expense, beyond what any 
but a man of independent fortune 
can sustain. The load is too 
heavy: for this young man, and it 
will break his back.” But Foth- 
ergill, though possessed of the 
“ hersficax oculus” in a preemi- 
nent degree, did not then see,that 
the mild and silent Curtis was in- 
dued with the persevering spirit 
of Linnzus. He little thought, 
that this meek and quiet man 
would finally effect all that he me- 
ditated ; and that to the flora 
Londinensis he would add the 
Monthly Botanick Magazine, and 
to both a dotanical garden! Deep 
enthusiasm is seldom accompa- 
nied with great ardour of expres- 
sion. Under a mild and playful 
disposition William Curtis was 
animated with a persevering spi- 
rit, that, in a different walk of life, 
might have wearied out the pa- 
tience of a Xenophon, and discour- 
aved Hannibal himself. It has 
been said, that Curtis composed 
his Botanical Magazine, as Dr. 
Johnson did his Ramblers ; the 
one to support him under the ar- 
duous work of his Dictionary, and 
the other of his Mere. 
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The King, Queen, and most of 
the Nobility were subscribers to 
the Flora Londinensis ; it is how- 
ever remarkable, that when Cur- 
tis began his Botanick Garden, al- 
tho’ he was presented with many 
scarce and valuable plants from 
the royal gardens at Kew, as well 
as from those of the Earl of Bute 
at Sutton, the Dutchess of Port- 
land at Bulstrade, from Dr. Foth- 
ergill’s at Upton, and from Dr. 
Pitcairn’s at Islington, yet he nev- 
er received any pecuniary assist- 
ance towards carrying on his bo- 
tanick garden. In 1783 the 
number of subscribers to this in- 
stitution did not amount to more 
than forty. When Curtis died 
(in July, 1799) a general regret, 
it is said, was felt from the throne 
to the bookseller’s shop, that the 
author of the ora Londinensis 
and the founder of the London 
Botanick Garden had never expe- 
rienced royal patronage, nor na- 
tional bounty. 

His first essay towards a botan- 
ick garden was at Lambeth Marsh, 
near the Magdalen Hospital, St. 
George’s Fields ; but he found 
the situation of the spot he had 
chosen inconvenient ; for al- 
though from its position it ap- 
peared peculiarly favourable for 
the growth of aquatick and bog 
plants, yet this was accompanied 
by many disadvantages, for which 
this fortunate peculiarity did not 
present an adequate compensa- 
tion. He therefore determined 
to move; and here follow the 
reasons as detailed by himself : 

“IT had long obseryed,, with 
the most pointed regret, that I 
had an enemy to contend with in 
Lambeth Marsh, which neither 
time hor ingenuity, nor industry 


could vanquish ; and that was the 
smoke of London ; which, except 
when the wind blew from the 
south, constantly enveloped my 
plants, and shedding its ‘baneful 
influence over them, destroyed 
many ; and, ina greater or less 
degree, proved injurious to most 
of them, especially the Alpine 
ones. In addition to this grand 
obstacle, I had to contend with 
many smaller ones, which be- 
came formidable when combined, 
such as the obscurity of the sit- 
uation, the badness of the roads 
leading to it, with the effluvia of 
surrounding ditches, at times 
highly offensive. 

“ Nevertheless, when I reflect- 
ed.on the sums I had expended, 
when I surveyed the trees, the 
shrubs, and the hedges which f 
had planted, now become orna- 
mental in themselves, and afford- 
ing shelter to my plants, such of 
those inconveniences, as I could 
not have remedied I should have 
borne with patience, and continu- 
ed my garden under all its incon- 
veniences, had not my landlord 
exacted terms for the renewal of 
my lease, too extravagant to be 
complked with, 

« Disappointed, but not dis- 
heartened, I resolved to attempt 
its re-establishment elsewhere : 
I looked over the ist of those 
who had patronised my former 
attempts, and finding that the 
majority of my subscribers resid- 
ed to the westward of the city, I 
fixed on a spot at Brompton, with 
the advantage at lcast of some 
experience in the cultivation of 
plants ; and here I have witness- 
ed a pleasure | had long wished 
for—that of seeing plants grow 
in perfect health aud vious, 
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“ That I have good grounds 
also to expect that my labours 
will be crowned with success, 
the list of those persons,who have 
honoured my garden with their 
subscriptions the first year of its 
formation, affords me the most 
Pleasing proof. Indeed, while 
vegetables shall constitute a part 
of our food, and there is a neces- 
sity to distinguish wholesome 
from poisonous ones—while med- 
icines for the cure of our diseas- 
es shall be drawn from the ve- 
getable kingdom—while agricul- 
ture, the grand source of the 
wealth and strength of all nations, 
shall be capable of being improv- 
ed by a closer attention to our 
native plants—while botany shall 
be studied as an instructive sci- 
ence, or as an object of rational 
amusement ; or, while the beau- 
ties of nature shall have power 
to charm, so long a garden, on 
the plan of the one I am endeav- 
ourlng to establish, will, I hum- 
bly presume, meet with the sup- 
port of the publick.” 

Nor was Mir. Curtis mistaken. 
His plants acquired fresh health 
and vigour from a more conge- 
nial position ; the number of his 
subscribers increased every year, 
while his own reputation, which 
had been augmented by his lec- 
tures and his publications, extend- 
ed not only to the remotest parts 
of his native island, but through- 
out many parts of Europe. In 
this enviable situation, with a fair 
prospect of wealth and fame open- 
ing before him, this excellent bo- 
tanist was suddenly snatched from 
his family, his friends, and the 


publick,on the Lith of July,1799. 


On this melancholy occasion, 
the establishment devolved solely 
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on Mr. William Salisbury, first 
his assistant, and afterwards his 
partner. Possessing youth, ar- 
dour, and activity, he has added 
to the bounds of the botanical} 
garden, increased the library, 
multiplied the specimens of 
plants, built a house for his own 
residence on the spot, and seems 
anxious to adapt the establish- 
ment for the use and accommo- 


‘dation both of publick societies 


and private individuals. 

The botanick garden is situate 
at Queen’s Elm, in the road to 
Fulham, exactly one mile and a 
half from Hyde Park Corner, and 
about three quarters of a mile 
from Brompton. The site must 
be allowed to have been well cho- 
sen, for the grounds lie open to 
the south and west, except where 
the plantations are intended to 
exclude the sun, while the north 
east wind, by being impregnated 
with the ignited air of the capital, 
loses much of its sharpness, and 
becomes far less pernicious, than 
it would otherwise be to such 
plants as require a bland and ge- 
nial climate. The extent is about 
three acres and a half, including 
the ground occupied by the hot- 
house, green-houses, and library ; 
and seven acres more, immedi- 
ately adjoining, and now in the 
occupation of the proprietor, can 
at any time be included. 

The arrangement is strictly. 
Linnzan ; and every tree, shrub, 
and plant, is labelled so as to af- 
ford the advantage of an easy ref~ 
erence to the correspondent hum- 
bers in the catalogue. . 

On approaching, from the Ful- 
ham road, the stranger perceives 
a door, situate nearly in the mid- 
dle of the plantation ; and, on 








ringing a bell, will be immediate- 
ly admitted. A broad walk, ex- 
tending across the garden, pre- 
sents a parterre, on each side, in 
which all the different varieties 
and beautiful hues of Flora are 
exhibited, in regular gradation, 
according to the season : 


“ rege Porgy blushing borders, bright with 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace.” 


- No. 1. contains all those plants 
that are considered useful in agri- 
culture. Persons skilled in this 
art, have an opportunity of seeing, 
distinctly arranged, with their 
proper names of species, every 
tree, grass, and shrub, that is cul- 
tivated. as food for man, the horse, 
cow, and all other subordinate 
animals.—This is a most impor- 
tant branch of natural economy. 

No. 2. isthe medicinal quarter, 
in which the student will find the 
plants of the London and Edin- 
burghDispensatories ; and wheth- 
er he himself is destined to pre- 
scribe, orto make up the prescrip- 
tions of others, will here have an 
opportunity of becoming acquain- 
ted with the characters of those 
herbs, which form a part of the 
Materia Medica.* 

Among the curious ones will 
be found the ssafetida ; while 
the poisonous tribe,t only thirteen 
of which will thrive in the open 
air in Britain, are arranged so as 
to be hereafter detected by sim- 
ple inspection alone.t 

3. The Foreign Grass quarter 
contains the Lygeum, Spartum, 


* Who ought, as Dr. Gregory has so em- 
phatically advised, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with these plants, 

+ The Aconitum Napellus, Actza spicata, 
Sicuta Virosa, &c. 


t Aclass of plants, with which all ranks of 
society Ought to be acquainted ; for ** On the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” 
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the Melica Ciliata, the Triticum 
zstivum, the Juncus niveus, &c. 
4. The British Grass quarter. 
Here the agriculturist will, at one 
view, behold and distinguish those 


gramina, which constitute the real 


wealth and fertility of 'a country. 
These include every species serv- 
ing food for the horse, the cow, 
the ass, the sheep, and the goat. 

In this interesting collection is 
to be found the Meadow Fox-tail 
(the Alofpecurus Pratensis of Lin- 
nzus), whichis the most fattening 
of this tribe, and also the 4ntho- 
xanthum Odoratum, or the sweet- 
scented vernal meadow grass, that 
confers a fine aromatick flavour 
on our hay, together with a com- 
plete collection of all the British 
species of gramina may be seen 
in great perfection, in this quarter. 

No. 5. contains the British 
plants of large growth. 

No. 6. The British wood. 

No. 7. Is dedicated to British 
rock plants, and aquaticks. : 

No. 8. The Hot house and 
Green house. Here I found the 
Dionea Muscifiula, a fine speci- 
men of which was lately present- 
ed to the President of the Linnzan 
Society, for the purpose of eluci- 
dating his lectures at the Royal 
Institute. I also saw the Streditzia 
Regine, so called out of compli- 
ment toa the Queen ; the Portian- 
dia, the Plumiteria, the Vanzlic,the 
Catesbea Shinosa, the L[fiomea bona 
nox, the Amaryllis reticulata, to- 
eether with the Crinum erudescens, 
all in fine bloom. 

In the Green-house is to be met 
with the double Camella Jajfionica, 
the Phormium tenax, with a very 
excellent collection of plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope and New 
Holland. 
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No. 9, the Library. This is 
an oblong building, with a lattice 
work towards the south, through 
which it is intended that the or- 
nithologist should be recreated 
with the view of British birds, and 
enabled to study their habits and 
manners while alive. 

The collection consists of use- 
fu] works, either on, or immedi- 
ately connected with, the science 
of botany, such as Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis, and all the other pro- 
ductions of this celebrated natu- 
valist ; the Flora Austriaca, Dani- 
ea, Britannica, &c.; Linnzus’s 
Genera & Species Plantarum, Sys- 
tema Nature Opera Clusii ; Mat- 
shioli in Dioscoridem ; the Hortus 
Eystettensis ; together with the 
English Herbals of Gerrard, Par- 
kinson, Johnson, &c. in all about 
$00 volumes, including the most 
celebrated agricultural works of 
Young, Marshall, Dickson, &c. 


No. 10, a Green-house, entire- 
ly dedicated to Heaths, chiefly 
from the coast of Africa, of which 
there are 150 different species. 

No. i1.is appropriated to bulbs 
and flower-roots. 

No. 12. Foreign annual plants. 

No. 13. This quarter contains 
upwards of 1000 different species 
of foreign hardy herbaceous 
plants. 

No. 14. Foreign Alpine plants. 

No. 15. American plants, and 
foreign wood quarter. 

No. 16. Is a double border of 
foreign trees and shrubs, extend- 
ing all round the boundaries of 
the garden on each side of the 
walk. 

The above is intended as a pop- 
niar, rather than a scientifick, de- 
scription of a spot, where either 
the student or the adept may sa- 
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tisfy his curiosity, by means of an 
arrangement executed m strict, 
conformity to the system of the 
great Swedish naturalist. Those 
also, who delight in the contem- 
plation of nature, are recreated at 
a very trifling expence ; and flow~- 
ers, plants, and trees, at every 
season of the year, present an al- 
most endless variety of interest- 
ing objects. 

Mr. Salisbury is often honour- 
ed with the presence, not only of 
some of the first botanists of En- 
gland and other countries, but al- 
so with many of the British no- 
bility ; and he has often beheld, 
with grateful satisfaction, different 
branches of the royal family, who 
have honoured it with their pa- 
tronage, walking along the paths, 
appearing delighted with the ar- 
rangement.§ 

Such is, at present, the Botanick 
Garden at Queen’s Elms ; in the 
further improving of which ne 
pains or labour are spared to 
render it still more useful to the 
publick. It remains for a nation, 
not only fond of science, but ever 
considered as its munificent pa- 
tron and generous protector, to 
enable the proprietor to complete 
his plans, extend his views in-fa- 
vour of genius ; and finally, to 
form an establishment equally 
worthy of science, and of the no- 
ted liberality of Great Britain.* 


vere 

§ Europ. Mag. 

* The Botanist has just received an account 
of a recently established botanical garden, in 
one ofthe richest and most flourishing towns in 
Great Britain, founded almost wholly by mer- 
chants ; which garden bids fair to become @ 
grand emporium of exoticks. With the histery 
and description came a cepy of an clegant eras 
tion, delivered by the celebrated William 
Roscoe, auther of “the Life ef Lorenzo de 
Medici.” Extracts from this oration may be 
expected to enliven some future number. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


‘ 


No. 3. 


We regret, that we cannot continue, at frresent, the easy and elegant 


letters of Smelfungus. 


History and learned criticism on ull the 


schools of fainting, which are now assembled in the long gallery of 
the Louvre, and which we had intended to frresent to the fiublick 
in thie No. of the Anthology, is not now to be found is our piort- 


Solio. 


We fear, that it ig irretrievably lost ; but should tt be dige 


covered, it shall certainly adorn our fublication for November ; 
and we can assure our readers, that we have yet in reserve one 
ar two more letters from that favourite of Painting and Poetry, 
We hofié now to indemnify by the insertion of a short but authen- 
tick sketch of the firresent state of the University of Cambridge, the 
mother of Newton and Gray, illustrious in the Parliament of Eng- 
land by her repfiresentative, Pitt, and equally renowned through 


Professor Porson tn the refiublick of letters. 


The view is drawn 


by a young gentleman, whom we and others frersonally know, whose 
manners are agreeable, whose disfosttion is most friendly, and whose 


talents deserve no common honours. 


May he recetve every reward, 


which the University can give ; let him be Senior Wrangler, or chief 


among the Oftimes. 


Leeds, July 22d, 1805. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

I musT now endeavour to com- 
ply with your request and an- 
swer some of your inquiries. Of 
the university of Cambridge I 
can first affirm certainly, that fre- 
eminent merit, in any line of 
study, is sure of academical re- 
ward. Mathematicks are the 
study of the place, and are the 
most general road to honours. 
Fellowships are by most of the 
foundations appropriated to par- 
ticular counties, i.e. there can 
seldom be more than one or two 
men of the same county at the 
same time fellows of the same col- 
lege—which is an excellent means 
of preventing cabal and favoritism. 
Our discipline is in most cases 
strict and well conferred. No 
degree can be taken without some 
pains, and no honour or rank in 
degree without serious applica- 
tion ; the first men, or “ wran- 
glers,” are always deep reading 





men—Of Oxford I know but lit- 
tle, but believe that, as you were 
informed, discipline is very much 
revived. The strictures of Gib- 
bon and Knox will no longer ap- 
ply, but I doubt not have produ- 
ced an excellent effect in making 
the universities more aftentive 
and strict——Porson’s conversa- 
tion is most entertaining and va- 
rious. He quotes with equal 
ease from Lycophron or a street 
ballad—no one else can talk, 
but few desire whilst he is pres- 
ent; he must have full scope, 
and is not always nice in his lan- 
guage or ideas. With his abili- 
ties and application he might 
have been one of the greatest men 
living—he is only one of the most 
learned. Being an under-grad- 
uate, I have yet had no opportuni- 
ty of being in his company —+Of 
our Literature there is nothing of 
importance going on at Cam- 
bridge. There is very generally 
in England a combined cffort of 
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the Calvinists to diffuse their 
doctrines, and enforce their prev- 
alency by securing to their party 
small livings,and educating young 
men of this persuasion for the 
Church. Much controversy has 
arisen and consequently much 
declamation. Herbert Marsh, 
whom you already admire as 2 
politician, has opposed them most 
forcibly,in four sermons,preached 
before the university of Cam- 
bridge. ‘He is acknowledged to 
be one of the most learned bibli- 
cal scholars in the kingdom, and 
his sermons, which will shortly 
be published, are a body of true 
logical argument,and deep, learn- 
ed quotations to prove the absur- 
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church gover nment and may disre- 
gard them.— The Stereotype prin- 
ting goes on with great success. 
Thenew copy of theBible will soon 
be out, and there is great talk of a 
complete edition of the Classicks. 
It will be a happy thing if books 
could, by any means, be made 
cheaper. The evil increases past 
all endurance.—I have seen 


Roscoe’s long expected Life of 


Leo 10th. 4 vols. Quarto. six 
guineas. I have not had oppor- 
tunity to read them, but I see 
nearly one half of each volume is 
filled up with old Italian letters 
and Latin verses, for which no- 
body cares a farthing. It is said 
he got 5000/. for the copy-right, 


dity and danger of these doc- and the publication, in it present 
trines. We think these great form, is a shameful booksel- 
matters ; you are free from all lers’ job. CANTAB: 
A ¢ Oem 
SILVA. No. 8. 


Focamur, querimur, irascimur, describimus aliquid, modo pressius, modo elatiur, atque ipsa 
varistate tentamus efficere, ut alia aliis, quedam fortasse omnibus placeant.——FLINY. 


MAN WITHOUT THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Suppose man to be deprived of 
the divine truths of revelation and 
abandoned to his reflections; heis 
surrounded by “ darkness visible.” 
He does not know what consti- 
tutes his dignity and preeminence, 
from whence he came, nor whith- 
er,he shall go. He is unacquain- 
ted with the causes of the evils, 
which afflict him, and the princi- 
ple of those astonishing contrari- 
eties, which he experiences in 
himself....of that internal war of 
feelings against reason....of those 
emotions, which elevate him to 
heaven, and of those impulses and 
attractions, which bring him back 
toearth. The objects,which sur- 


round him, seduce him....self love 
blinds him....pleasure corrupts 
him....strength renders him pre- 
sumptuous.....prosperity intoxi- 
cates....adversity discourages him. 
Does he rely on his own reflec- 
tions and turn them within him- 
self, he finds nothing but sources 
of weakness andtrouble. In vain 
does he attempt to procure a situ- 
ation fixed and tranquil. His 
projects, his desires, his opinions, 
like the billows of the perturbed 
ocean, constantly agitate and toss 
him. Does he attempt to seek 
from his fellow travellers a repose, 
which he has not found in his 
own bosom....does he give to his 
imagination wings and fly to the 
uttermost corners of the earth, like 








Noah’s dove, that was sent from 
the ark, he will be compelled to 
return without the peaceful olive. 
OPINION AND EXAMPLE. 
Maw is attracted by example, 
and he is controled by his opin- 
ion. He sees, and he imitates ; 
he hears, and is persuaded. Do 
as other people do, cries aloud 
the voice of example. Think 
with the majority of the world, is 
the tyrannick exaction of opinion. 
‘Fhus the power of opinion is in 
theory, that which example is in 
practice. In the former there is 
some rationality, the latter is more 
allied to instinct and is more 
mechanical. Example, in fine, 
makes men monkies, and opinion 
forms them images.of monkies. 
LOVE. 
SHAKESPEARE, in the comedy 
of As you like it, puts into the 
mouth of his shepherd Sylvius 
the following delightful descrip- 
tion of Love, of the sweetness and 
delicacy of which I should hold 
it little less than prophanity to at- 
tempt to express my admiration. 


** It is to be made all of sighs and tears, 

It is to be made ail of faith and service, 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 

All humbleness, all patience and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.”—— 
True love is indeed a_ passion 
tender and sublime, let the cold- 
blooded cynicks say what they 
please to the contrary. It is 
something very opposite to that 
which assumes the name in fash- 
Jonable society, where you fre- 
quently hear those disgraceful,un- 
natural,venal connexions....formed 
_ not from any congeniality of mind, 
not from any ardent, sincere, vir- 
Vol. II. No. 10. Sss 
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tuous affection, but originating in 
ambition, pride, or vanity, some- 

times even in a dereliction of all 
modesty and all moral principle... 
honoured with the appellation of 
Love ; but this is not the way 
Shakespeare instructs us to love. 
True love can only be excited 
and exist in a virtuous mind. 
It is always timid, modest, and 
respectful. It has its hopes and 
its fears ; but it conceals them. 
«“ It looks not with the eyes, but 
with the mind.” It is even fa- 
vourable to ideas, consoling and 
sublime, such as the existence of 
a supreme being, the spirituality 
of the soul...its immortality. A 
lover with his affections fixed, 
his heart pure, his feelings ar- 
dent, will believe her to be pos- 
sessed of every charm and every 
grace, which can ennoble in his 
“ mind’s eye” the object of his 
love. In the heroick ages he 
would have regarded his mistress 
as the daughter of Jupiter....as u- 
niting the perfections of Venus 
and Minerva. At this period he 
will wish to see her the most per- 
fect work of her Creator....the 
image the most resembling, if I 
dared thus to express myself, the 
almighty Being, who unites all 
perfections. His love will be 
grounded on the graces of her 
mind, and in his firm belief that 
it is destined for immortality. If 
he could persuade himself fora 
moment, that she, who is now 
the delight of his eyes and the 
sweetener of his life, was but a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or 
produced from necessity with a 

much indifference as the organi- 
zation of a fily....that she must die 
and be forgotten....that she must 
lie in cold oblivion and moulder 
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away....from that moment, I say, 
he could feel nothing like love, 
and the ardour of his affections 
would be extinguished in the 
frightful idea of annihilation. An 
English author had some reason 
for. the declaration, that, in a 
country of atheists, love would 
prove the existence of a God. 
THE ABBE PRIVAT DES MO- 
LIERES. 
ARCHIMEDES, profoundly oc- 
eupied in solving a geometrical 
problem, had no suspicion of the 
assault of the city of Syracuse, 
until a soldier approached him to 
demolish his house. This fact 
is well known. I wish to call the 
attention of my readers to one 
more recent, more authentick, 
and not less curious. About the 
middle of the last century the 
Abbe Privat des Molieres, a great 
partizan for the system of Des- 
cartes, was one day sitting alone 
in a retired part of his house, so 
intensely occupied in mathemati- 
cal calculations that he was not 
disturbed by a robber, who had 
forcibly broken into his house. 
When the robber entered his room, 
and, pointing a pistol at his breast, 
demanded of him his money, 
the learned Abbe, without being 
wm the least disturbed, pointed the 
robber to the drawer, which he 
supposed contained the money ; 
but the Aonest gentleman that was 
robbing the house not finding 
uny, and opening other drawers 
end discomposing the papers, 
«“ For God’s sake,’ exclaimed 
the Abbe, “ don’t touch those pa- 
pers, the derangement of which 
will cause me much trouble,with- 
out being the least useful to you. 
Seek in the drawer which is just 


over it, and you will find the 
money.” The robber, better in- 
structed, seized the money and 
ran away, leaving the philosopher 
to finish his calculations. 


——~ 
GLOVER»- 


WE have another singular in« 
stance of mental abstraction in 
the life of Glover, the author of 
Leonidas, who was ona visit at 
Stowe when he wrote his cele- 
brated ballad of Admiral Hosier’s 
Ghost, perhaps the most spirited 
of all his productions. The idea 
occurred to him during the 
night ; he rose early and went 
into the garden to compose. In 
the heat of composition he got 
into the tulip bed ; unfortunately 
he had a stick in his hand, and 
with a true poetical frenzy 
thrashed down the tulips. Lady 
Temple was particularly fond of 
tulips, and some of the company, 
who had seen Glover beating 
them down, suspecting how his 
mind was oceupied, asked him at 
breakfast how he could so heed- 
lessly destroy Lady Temple’s fa- 
vourite flowers ? ‘Fhe poet, per- 
fectly unconscious of what he had 
been doing, pleaded not guilty. 
There were however witnesses 
enough to convicthim. He ack- 
nowledged that he had been com- 
posing in the garden, and excused 
himself by repeating the ballad. 


CIVICK CROWN, 


Tuer highest reward among 
the Romans was the civick crown, 
given to him, who had saved the 
life of acitizen. This political 
institution may suggest some re- 
flections. It has been said, that 
the ancients belicyed that the first 
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‘men fed on theacorn. Was this 
the reason, which suggested to 
the Romans the idea of forming 
the civick crowns, the highest re- 
ward which could be conferred 
on a citizen, simply of the leaves 
of the oak ? Did the legislator 
by these means wish to instruct 
his people, that a citizen who had 
preserved the life of another had 
most assimilated himself to na- 
ture ? A golden crown was pre- 
sented to him, who first mounted 
the rampart or entered the camp 
of the enemy, to him who first 
scaled a city in an assault or 
boarded the ship of an enemy, 
but to him who, by his exertions, 
had saved the kfe of a -citizen 
was presented the c?vick crown, 
formed simply of the branches of 
the oak. ‘The naval, mural, and 
triumphal crowns recompensed 
military merit, but the cévick 
crown proved, that he who had 
deserved it was above all recom- 
pense. There was something 
sublime in the ceremony of pre- 
senting the civick crown. By the 
‘appointment of the general it was 
presented by the person whose 
life had been saved, who placed-it 
on the head of his benefactor, 
whom he afterwards loved and 
respected as a parent. 


THE PASTORAL POET. 


PASTORAL poesy Is the descrip- 
tion of nature, in all her simplici- 
ty. In indicating its object we 
prove the antiquity of its or ign. 
The first writers were poets....the 
frst poets were shepherds....the 
first poems were idyls....and the 
first instrument of musick was 
the pipe. In those happy times, 
which have been denominated 
the age of gold, man’s inclina- 


tions were mild, his desires mods 
erate, his soul 


*¢ Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface; 


pure as the dew-drop, which the 
sun kisses from the opening rose- 
bud. His numerous flock cons 
stituted his highest pride, the 
birth of a lamb his greatest joy, 
the death of an ewe his keenest 
sorrow. If the first of all poems 
were a pastoral, we may imagine 
that the subject was love....its 
illusions, its pleasures, and its 
phantasies. In chanting the 
praises of his mistress the pasto- 
ral poet attempted to describe 
her attractions, and, as he aboun- 
ded more in sentiment than in 
reflection, as he was more fruitful 
in images than in reasoning, he 
had recourse to comparisons to 
make himself comprehended, ant 
he drew them from the objects 
the most agreeable to his eyes,... 
the dearest to his heart. ‘The 
whiteness of the fleece....the 
freshness and fragrance of the 
blooming rose....the agility of the 
hind, which bounded ‘over the 
rocks....the innocence and vivac- 
ity of the lamb,which skipped and 
played in the field....sometimes 
even the brilliancy of the morn- 
ing, and the ‘burning heat of the 
meridian sun, constituted so many 
objects of comparison to give some 
idea of the object which he adored. 
SOLOMON’S SONGS. 

Tue ancients were fond of 
conveying their precepts in the 
pastoral language, thinking it te 
be the language of nature. Un- 
der this allegory Solomon gives 
us the purest instruction in the 
songs to his beloved, delighting 
us “ by his lofty theme and by a 
strain of poetry, as sublime in it- 
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self as it is simple in its simili- | 


tudes,” There are indeed ten- 
der expressions in nature and art, 
that native sentiment exclusively 
enjoys. Some will contemplate 
a fly, as he is pruning his wing- 
lets and polishing his forehead in 
the sunside of the parlour win- 
dow-seat, and an artist once teld 
me, with an eye all suffusion, that 
the sleeping Cupid of Paul Vero- 
nese was a dreaming in its toes. 
Is this picking mites, as it were 
withthe bill of a wren ; or admir- 
ing the miracles of nature and her 
resemblances? The following 
beautiful version of a portion of 
the eighth chapter of Solomon’s 
Songs, given to me by a friend, 
who I wish could be persuaded 
frequently to grace the pages of 
the Anthology with the delicate 
effusions of his own mind, unites 
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such harmony of verse with se — 
much delicacy of sentiment, that 
I should accuse myself of selfish- 
ness in the extreme, if I withheld 
it from my readers, confident as L 


am, it will afford them high grat- 
ification. ' 


Ox that thou wert like him who drew 
Life from the same maternal breast, 

No crimson should my cheek imbue, 
When I thy lips in secret prest. 


Home I'd persuade thee to return 
With me domestick bliss to prove, 
Where from my mother I would learn 
To keep thee, all the lore of love. 


Thy lip should rich delicious wine 
My own pomgranate vintage taste 3; 
On thy left hand my head recline, 
And thy right arm enfold my waist. 


When such a heaven of bliss we share 
Should sleep exhausted nature seize, 
Maids of Jerusalem, forbear 
To wake my love until he please. 


ER 6 Cpe 
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Magram, inquit Secundus, et dignam tractatu questionem movisti: sed quis eam justiag 
explicaverit, quam tu? Et Messala, aperiam, inquit, cogitationes meas. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 

In one of the pleasant evening 
parties of the last summer, when 
we were musing or talking upon 
the welfare of the Anthology,-I 
remember that a sincere wish was 
expressed that a certain illustri- 
ous political writer would furnish 
our publication with Discourses 
on Tacitus. The idea was to me 
remarkably pleasant, as it brought 
to my recollection “ years that 
are past,” when I had the pre- 
sumption to write an introductory 
essay on the same subject, and 
had prepared mottos and matter 
for succeeding dissertations. But 
we all thought, that the states- 


Tacit. dial. de orat. cap: 16, 


man was either too indolent for 
laborious political research, or 
too much occupied by the press- 
ing duties or pleasant recrea- 
tions of his farm to compose even 
short and easy disquisitions. We 
acknowledged his peculiar pow- 
ers of fancy and investigation. 
Even the simple thought was de- 
lizhtful, that our collection might 
possibly be decorated with a 
monthly dv from a man, who in 
the easy intercourse of social life 
can charm andenrapture all hearts 
with analysis, history, tropes, and 
reflection on the French revolu- 
tion ; or who, in the Congress of 
the representatives of his nation 














amid senators and counsellors, 
under the united pressure of sick- 
ness of body and anxiety for his 
country’s honour, could in the de- 
bate on the British treaty pour 
forth such an etherial efflux of rhe- 
torical power, that some imagined 
themselves in St. Stephen’s chap- 
el, listening to the exaggerating 
fancy of Burke; and classical rea- 
ders, like Priestley, were remind- 
ed of the practical wisdom of De- 
mosthenes and the towering am- 
plifications of Tully. 

I wish it were possible to per- 
suade that gentleman to write. 
Our Anthology would then glow 
with every variety of “ colorifick 
radiance.” Instead of the mea- 
gre essays of Gordon, politicians 
might be charmed with a new 
Machiavel ; with dissertations on 
the Annals of Tacitus, not infe- 
riour to the discourses on the 
decade of Livy, by the secretary of 
the Florentine commonwealth. 
You may however recollect, that 
we soon abandoned with regret 
our conversation on the delight- 
ful illusion. Yet, though we 
talked with apparent spirit .on 
other enterprises of greater facil- 
ity, I believe that the former pro- 
ject had completely fascinated our 
minds, for the fruit, the claret, 
and the evening were gone, before 
we had brought the simplest 
scheme to maturity. 

Since then I have often reflected 
on the occurrences of that night ; 
and if you please I am now dis- 
posed, with feeble means and fee- 
ble hopes, to attempt the execu- 
tion of another plan, not totally 
different from that of our former 
discussion.  Pigliate adunque 
questo in quel modo che st figliano 
&utte le cose degli amici, dove & 
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¥ 
considera fiiu sempre Vintenzione 
di chi manda, che la qualita della 
cosa che é mandata.” ‘The idea, 
suggested by one of our literary 
circle, I cannot adopt. He wished 
for political discourses. I can 
furnish Thoughts on Tacitus only, 
for regular dissertations would 
demand the speculative knowl- 
edge and practical experience of 
a statesman ; and would require 
more time, than I can allot from 
necessary duties, and a larger li-+ 
brary for reference or quotation, 
than I at present possess. But 
for short political essays I shall 
be able to find leisure ; I know 
not that I can find the talents. I 
can say, in the words of Machia- 
velli to Buondelmonti and Rucel- 
lai, “in quello io ho espresso quanto 
io so,” “ I have here told all that 
I know ;” but I am not grey 
headed, and therefore I cannot 
say with him, “ e guanto io ho im- 
fiarato fier una lunga firatica e 
continua lezione delle cose del muns 
do ;”? “ and all, that I have learnt 
by long practice and continued pe- 
rusal of the affairs of the world.” 
But the politicks shall never be 
local. Party allusions and party 
wranglings I utterly disclaim 3 
and I hope that, you will exercise 
the duty of a literary licenser, and 
burn every paper, which I may of- 
fer, where such names and topicks 
are introduced, as existing’ face 
tions, follies, and cabals. 

But, gentlemen, politicks and 
government are far from being 
the sole objects, to which I shall 
direct the « Thoughts.” ‘Tacitus 
every where mixes moral re- 
marks with his professed subject, 
which may furnish themes for 
moral discussion. His Dvzalogus 
de Oratoribue is full of literature, 
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which may supply an inexhausti- 
ble fund for correspondent reflec- 
tion. The antiquarian, geograph- 
er, and historian resort to the De 
sttu moribus et frofiulis Germania 
fibellus, as the astronomer to the 
Principia of Newton, and the ju- 
Fist to the Fadera of Rymer. I 
intend to be perfectly at liberty 
as to my subjects and the modes 
of treating them. As I wish to 
impose no obligation upon read- 
ers, so I shall fasten no fetters on 
myself, but be enttrely unrestrain- 
ed as to matter and manner. The 
thoughts on Tacitus will therefore 
be ahead under which, with a 
motto from that writer, I may 
range reflections or extracts, el- 
ther critical, historical, literary, 
political, or moral ; but I would 
not wish to be censured, if I begin 
with a syllogism and end with 
the praises of sweet fennyroyal. 
Perhaps itis useless to number 
the papers, because they will be 
very irregular in their appear- 
ance. It seems indeed rather ab- 
curd to give by Nos. an air of 
order to a work, which it cannot 
zssume, and expressly disclaims. 
Besides, I know not how long I 
May continue to write such dis- 
quisitions. A thousand evils may 
discourage me, or a thousand ac- 
cidents may prevent my exer- 
tions. The mere business of 
composition, every author knows, 
3s not mechanical ; it is often en- 
tirely fortuitous ; it depends ona 
variety of circumstances ; it is 
influenced by an infinity of modi- 
fications, too minute to be noticed 
2nd too evanescent to be describ- 
ed. It resembles a class of in- 


fiammatory disorders. The fever 
fit is neither quotidian, nor every 
eather day, nor tertizn, nor quar- 
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tan ; the disease is in its nature 
intermittent ; the symptoms are 
fallacious, there is no diagnostick. 

I have chosen Tacitus for re- 
flections, because he abounds in 
them. On every page is stamp- 
ed deep thought. He sparkles 
with mind ;_ he corruscates with 
incessant shootings of intellect. 
In every age he has been honour- 
ed and admired by princes and 
politicians. The emperour Taci- 
tus was proud to mark the histo- 
rian in the line ef his ancestors. 
Leo the 10th, the great and the 
ilustrious, purchased a manu- 
script, containing part of his 
works, at a high price, and offer- 
ed the finder dignities, rewards, 
and religious indulgences. Queen 
Christina of Sweden devoted days 
and nights to this profound wri- 
ter. The reading of Greek lite- 
rature was her amusement, but 
the study of Tacitus she called 
“ ses lectures serieuses.” Com- 
mentators have overwhelmed him 
with explanation, and discourses 
have enlarged his primal matter 
into bulky volumes of discordant 
opinions, little utility, and tedious 
elaboration, as the Armenian 
merchant increases his little box 
of musk by the frequent addition 
of apparently similar materials ; 
or as the chemist, by the opera- 
tion of calorick, volatilizes a few 
cubick inches of water into a wide 
atmosphere of artificial gases. 
They can offer no other apology, 
than that Tacitus deserved per- 
petual commentary and could ea- 
sily furnish matter for discourse. 
This is unquestionably true. In 
his writings there is more terse- 
ness, more condensation, more 
vigour, than in Tully. In the 
former the reader is stopped by 
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the sense ; in the latter he is of- 
ten detained by the beauty of the 
sentence. The first is_ brief, 
pointed, and profound ; the sec- 
ond is magnificent, elaborate, and 
Jearned. Tacitus is like an Ethi- 
opian sun, which darts direct 
light and burning heat ; Tully 
sometimes resembles the sun of 
our latitude, where the rays and 
solar fire are mellowed by atmos- 
pherical reflection, and lessened 
by physical obliquity. The short 
and single sentences of Tacitus 
are like the meteorous irradia- 
tions of Aurora Borealis in Nor- 
way, shooting from the _hori- 
zon to the zenith. The rhetori- 
cal combinations of Tully resem- 
ble wide-spread conflagrations of 
whole forests on the African coast, 
which redden the blackness of 


night, and give radiance to the 
splendour of day. 


It is time, Messrs. Editors, to 


relieve you. I have only to add, 
that I shall probably be greatly 
indebted to various writers in the 
progress of my work, as it will 
not be wholly original. There- 
fore to disarm that kind of criti- 
cism, which is no sister to can- 
dour, but is the distorted offspring 
of mordax malignitas, I now boldly 
and honestly confess, that I shall 
borrow from Brotier, Montes- 
quieu,Johnson, Bayle,or other au- 
thorities,whatever materials I may 
find necessary for ornament or 
construction, without minutely 
noting quantity, where, when, or 
any other of the entertaining cate 
gories of the pleasant Aristotle. 
QUINTILIAN. 


iD + ee 
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Vo. 2. 


————ut sibi quivis 


Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque labored 


Alusus idem. Hor. 


TxHovGu there is no subject, on 
which persons more confidently 
speak, or more widely differ, than 
on the merits of eminent writers, 
yet not every one, who censures, 
or admires, is always able to give a 
reason for his censure, or admira- 
tion. Numbers judge from preju- 
dice and passion,and pass the most 
extravagant encomiums on one 
author, and declaim violently a- 
gainst another, who are utterly 
incapable of pointing out their 
excellencies and defects. They 
admire they know not why, and 
condemn they know not where- 
fore. They like because they 
like, not considering that the 
great point is, to know /ow to 
like, and to discover what is worth 


liking. ‘Till they attain to this, 
which distinguishes the man of 
discriminating taste from the idle 
declaimer, their admiration will 
be blind and senseless, and their 
censures, cavils, not criticisms. 

We live in a country, which 
abounds in criticks of this 
kind, who, by the mere force of 
naturel genius, without the aid of 
learning, will decide peremptori- 
ly on the merits of anthors, and 
often in direct opposition to the 
united suffrage of ages. With 
these gentlemen, correct elegance 
passes for dulness, and bombast 
for genius. 

Some are exclusively attached 
to nervous writers, fascinated 
With the boldness of their senti- 
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ments, or the imposing splendour 
of their language. Dazzled with 
excellencies, real or imaginary, 
they are blind to their defects. 
Thus they can distinguish no 
stiffness and pedantry in Johnson, 
no gallicisms in Gibbon, no tur- 
id obscurities in Burke. A- 
mong the poets, they can find no 
nonsense in Shakespeare, and no 
quaintness in Milton ; and rank 
Juvenal, Dryden, and Churchill, 
far above Horace, Boileau, and 
Pope. Struck with the size and 
sinews of the Farnese Hercu- 
les, they have no taste for the 
finished elegance of the Belvidere 
Apollo. 

Others again are great admir- 
ers of simplicity, and have no 
velish for dignified and ornamen- 
tal writing. They are startled 
at a metaphor, and disgusted 
with an epithet. They would 
strip the best authors of their 
most admired decorations, and 
leave them as bare as the fash- 
ionable belles of the day. 

Now the man of taste will not 
eondemn or approve by wholesale, 
but will weigh in his critical 
balance the distinguishing beau- 
ties and defects of every author, 
and assign a satisfactory reason 
for his censure or his approba- 
tion. He will acknowledge, thet 
Shakespeare exhibits beauties su- 
periour to those of the best 
authors, and at the same time 
possesses faults, which would 
disgrace the worst, that he per- 
petually mixes farce with tragedy, 
that he ig forever hunting after 
quibbles,which,when found,do not 
always repay the labour of search, 
that though many of his scenes 


are perfect, yet he has not per-’ 


haps a compliete play. 
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In Johnson he will admire 4 
stupendous reach of understand. 
ing, profoundness of thought, 
general justness of criticism, and 
magnificence of language. But 
he will be occasionally disgusted 
with the too artificial construction 
of his elaborate periods, with the 
repeated recurrence of his driads, 
triads, and quaternions, as they 
are styled by the author of Lexi- 
phanes. He will give all due 
credit to the Rambler for its fine 
moral reflexions, and the deep 
knowledge it exhibits of the hu- 
man heart ; but he will not allow 
it, as a work of taste, an equal 
rank with the Spectator. He will 
not discover in it that lightness, 
that airiness, that gentlemanly 
ease and humour, that natural 
unaffected elegance, those inim- 
itable unstudied graces, which 
charm us in the pages of Addi- 
son. He will observe the morbid 
melancholy of Johnson pervading: 
almost every paper, nor will he 
think him happy in the adoption 
or invention of his proper names, 
such as Turgoro, Orgilio, Pa- 
pilius, Tetrica, Kc. 

In his lives of the poets, he will 
acknowledge his great critical 
acumen, and the vast powers of 
his mighty mind employed in the 
investigation of poetical merit. 
But he will confine his admira- 
tion of him to his criticisms on 
intellectual poetry. Of that spe- 
cies of poetry, which depends on 
feeling and sensibility, he will not 
regard him as a decisive judge. 
Hence he will not unite with him 
in his censures of Gray, and will 
probably think, that his pane- 
gyrick of Dryden’s ode on Mrs. 
Killigrew greatly exceeds its 
merits. 
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tn Gibbon the man of taste 
will admire the extent of his 
learning, the strength of his im- 
agination, and the brilliance of 
his style. But, whatever may be 
his religious opinions, he will 
consider the manner of the histo- 
rian’s attack on christianity un- 
fair and disingenuous, his idiom 
often foreign, his sentences tedi- 
ous from their uniformity, and 
sometimes obscure from their 
construction. 

In Burke, he will be astonished 
at the richness and fertility of his 
imagination, the depth of his po- 
litical knowledge, and the fire of 
his genius unquenched by age or 
misfortunes. But he will think 
him often obscure, and often ex- 
travagant. He will observe him 
ransacking art and nature for 
metaphors, and not very solici- 
tous where he finds them; so 
that he will conclude on the 
whole, that his works resemble 
the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, which, though it contain- 
ed aconsiderable portion of silver 
and fine gold, yet was disgraced, 
at the same time, with the 
meaner materials of iron, brass, 
and clay. 

The three great writers last 
mentioned possess various and 
original excellencies. But they 
are dangerous models, as an 
imitator would probably only at- 
tain their defects. Their style 
and manner are easily copied, as 
is also the imposing splendour of 
their language. But their beau- 
ties, wholly distinct from these 
mechanical peculiarities, are not 
within the grasp of ordinary 
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minds. To imitate the ease and 
freedom of Addison is ‘a safer, 
though perhaps a still more ar 
duous task. But though native 
elegancies cannot be attained, yet 
much may be acquired from 
the attempt. ¢ Whoever wishes 
(says Johnson) to attain an Eng- 
lish style, familiar and not coarsey 
and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison.’ 

Such a style is, on the whole, 
the most useful, perhaps the most 
elegant, if it be true, as the crit- 
icks assert, that a fine style does 
not consist in fine words, but in 
the most natural, which will al- 
ways be the most expressive col- 
location of those used in genteel 
and literary conversation. 

The man of taste will consider 
this style as the best and most 
classical, though at the same 
time he will give due praise to 
the exceliencies of the more 
gorgeous writers. He will not 
confine his admiration to any 
one class of authors, but will dis- 
cover and relish the distinguish- 
ing perfections of each. ‘ He 
will (in the language of Addison) 
be pleased with Livy for his 
manner of telling a story, with 
Sallust for entering into those in- 
ternal principles of action, which 
arise from characters and man- 
ners of the person he describes, 
or with Tacitus for displaying 
those outward motives of safety 
and interest, which gave birth to 
the whole series of transactions 
which he relates.’* A. 
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SACONTALA : OR, 


THE FATAL RING. 


Continued from fi. 472. ‘gts. 


ACT IV. 


Serne—A lawn before the cottage. The 
two damfels are difcovered gathering 
Slowers. 

ANUSUYA. 

O my Priyamvada, though our fweet 
friend has been happily married accord- 
ing to the rites of Gandharvas, toa 
bridegroom equal in rank and accom- 
plithments, yet my affectionate heart is 
not wholly free from care ; and one 
doubt gives me particular uneafinels. 

Pri. What doubt my Anulay a? 

Anu. This morning the pious prince 
was difmiffed with gratitude by our 
hermits, who had then completed their 
myftick rites : he is now gone to his ca- 
pital, Haftinapura, where, furrounded 
by a hundred women in the recefles of 
his palace, it may be doubted whether 
he will remember his clrarming bride. 

Pri. In that refpect you may be 
guite eafy. Men, fo well informed 
and well educated as he, can never be 
utterly deftitute of honour.—We have 
another thing to’ confider. When our 
father Canna fhall return from his pil- 
grimage, and fhall hear what has patled, 

IT cannot tell how he may receive the 

intelligence. 

Anu, If you afk my opinion, he will, 
} think, approve of the marriage. 

Pri. Why do you think fo: 2 

Anu. Becaufe he could defire no- 
thing better, than that a hufband fo ac- 
complifhed and fo exalted fhould take 
Sacontala by the hand. It was, you 
know, the declared object of his heart, 
that the might be futtably married ; 
and fince heaven has done for him 
what he moft wifhed to do, how can he 
be poflibly diffatisfied ? 

Pri. You reafon well; but—[ Look- 
ing at her bafket}\—My friend, we have 
plucked a fufficient ftore of flowers to 
{catter over the place of facrifice. 

Anu. Let us gather more to decorate 
the temples of the goddefles who have 
procured for Sacontala fo much good 
fortune [7% "y both gathe 7 more flowers. ] 

Behind the - fienes. It is | Hola ! 

Janu. | Liftening.| 1 hear the voice, 





as it feems, of a gueft arrived in the: 
hermitage. 

Pri. Let us hatten thither. Sacon- 
tala is now repoiing; but though we 
may, when fhe wakes, enjoy her pre- 
fence, yet her mind will all day be ab- 
fent with her departed lord. 

Anu. Beitio; but we have occa- 
fion, you know, for all thefe flowers. 

| They advan Ce 

Again behind the fcexnes. How? Doft 
thou fhow no attention to a euelt? 
Then hear my imprecations “ He 
“on whom thou art meditating, on 
“whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
« while thou neglecteft a pure gem of 
“devotion who demands hofpitality, 
“ fhall forget thee, when thou feeft him 
“next, asa man reftored to fobriety 
“forgets the words which he uttered 

“ in a {tate of intoxication.” 

[ Both damfels look at each other with affliftion. 

Pri. Wo is me! Dreadful calamity ! 
Our beloved friend has, through mere 
abfence of mind, provoked “by her 
neglect, fome holy man who expected 
reverence. 

Anu. | Looking| It muft be fo ; for the 
cholerick Durvafas is going haftily back. 

Pri. Who elfe has power to con- 
fume, like raging fire, whatever offends 
him? Go, my Annufuya; fall at his 
feet, and perfuade him, if poflible, to 
return:: inthe mean time I will pre- 
pare water and refreflments for him. 

Anu. 1 go with eagernefs. 

[ She oes ornte 

Pri. | Advancing haftily her foot pips.| 
Ah ! through my eager hafte I have let 
the bafket fall ; and my religious du- 
ties mult not be poftponed. [She gathers 


frefo flowers. 
aufuya re-enters. 


Anu. Fis wrath, my beloved, pafles 
all bounds.— Who living could now ap- 
peale him wd the humbleft proftrations 
or intreaties ? yet at laft he a little re- 
lented. 

Pri. That little isa great deal for 
him.—But inform me how you foothed 
him in any degree, 
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Anu. When he pofitively refufed to 
come back, I threw myfelf at his feet, 
and thus addreffled him: “ Holy fage, 
forgive, I intreat, the offence of an 
amiable girl, who has the higheft vene- 

ration for you, but was ignorant, 
through diftraction of mind, how exalt- 
ed a perfonage was calling to her.” 

Pri. Whatthen? What faid he ? 

Anu. He anfwered thus: “My word 
muft not be recalled; but the fpell 
which it has raifed fhall be wholly r 
moved when her lord fhall fee his 
ring.” Saying this he difappeared. 

Pri. We may now have confidence 5 
for before the monarch departed, he 
fixed with his own hand on the finger 
of Sacontala the ring, on which we faw 
the name of Dufhmanta engraved, and 
which we will initantly recegnize. On 
him therefore sone, will depend the 
remedy for our misfortune. 

Anu. Come, let us now proceed to 
the fhrines of the goddefles, and 
plore their fuccour. | Both advance. 

Pri, (Looking.) See, my Anufuya, 
where our beloved friend fits, motion- 


befs as a picture, fupporting her languid 


head with her left hand. ‘With a mind 
fo intent on one object, the can pay no 
attention to herfelf, much lefs to a 
firanger. 

Anu. Let the horrtd imprecation, 
Privamvada, remain a fecret between 
us two: we muft fpare the feelings of 
our beloved, who is naturally fufcepti- 
bie of guick emotions. 

Pri. Who would pour boiling water 
en the bloffom of a tender Mallica ? 

| Both go out. 
A Pupil of Canna enters. 

Pup. Yam ordered by the venerable 
Canna, who is retarned from the place 
of his pilgrimage to obferve the time of 
the night, and am, therefore, come 
forth to fee how much remains of it.— 
°W a! king round, and obferving the heavens.) 
Gn one fide, the moon, who kiadles the 
flowers of the Ofhadhi, has nearly funk 
in his weftern bed; and, on the other, 

he fun, feated behind his charioteer 
Arun, 18 beginning his courfe: the 
luftre of them both is confpicuous, 
when they rife ag when thev fet; and 
by their examp! le fhould men be equal- 
ly firm in profperons and in adverfe 
fertune.-—The moon has now difappear- 
ey, aod the night flower pleaics no 


more: it leaves only a remembrance 
of its odour, and languifhes like a ten- 
der bride whofe pain is intolerable in 
the abience of her beloved.—The rud- 
dy morn impurples the dew drops on 
the branches of yonder Vadari ; the 
peacock, fhaking off fleep, haftens from 
the cottages of hermits interwoven with 
holy grafs; and yonder antelope, 
fpringing haftily from the place of fa- 
crifice, which is marked, with his hoofs, 
raifes himfelf on high, and ftretches his 
graceful limbs.—How is the moon fal- 
Jen from the fky with diminifhed 
beams ! the moon who had fet his foot 
on the head of Suéru, king of moun- 
tains, and had climbed, fcattering the 
rear of darknefs, even to the centrai 
palace of Vifhnu !—Thus do the great 
men of this -world afcend with extreme 
labour to the fummit of ambition, but 
eafily and quickly defcend from it. 
Anufuya enters meditating. 

Anu. {afide.\ Such has been the af- 
fection of Sacontala, though fhe was 
bred ¢n auftere devotion, averfe from 
fenfual enjoyments !—How unkind was 
the king to leave her! 

Pup. ” [afide.] The proper time 
come for performing the homa: I mutt 
apprife our preceptor of it. { He goes out. 

finu. Vhe fhades of night are dif- 
perfed ; and I am hardly awake; but 
were I ever fo perfectly in my fenfes, 
what could Inow do? My han ds move 
not readily to the ufual occupations of 
the morning.—Let the blame be caft on 
love, on love only, by whom our friend 
has been reduced to her prefent con- 
dition, through a monarch who has 
broken his word. Or does the impreca- 
cationof Durvafas already prevail? How 
elfe coulda virtuous king, who made 
fo folemn an engagement, have tuffered 
fo long a time to elapfe without fentng 
even a mefiage ?—Shall we convey the 
fatal ring to him ?—Or what expedient 
can be fuggefted for the relief of this 
incomparable girl, who mourns with- 
out ceafing ?—Yet what fault has fhe 
committed ?~~With all my zeal for ber 
happinels, 1 cannot fummon courage 
enough to inform our father Canna 
that fhe is pregnant—_What then, oh! 
what ftep can I take to relieve her 
anxiety ? 

Priyamvada enters. 
Pri. Come, Anuluya, come quickly. 
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They are making fuitable preparations 
for conducting Sacontala to her huf- 
band’s palace. 

Anu. | With Surprife.| What fay you, 
my friend ? 

Pri. Hear me. I went juft now to 
Sacontala, meaning only to afk if fhe 
had flept well. 

Ami, What then? oh what then? 

Pri. She was fitting with her head 
bent on her knee, when our father 
Canna, entering her apartment, em- 
braced and congratulated her.—* My 
{weet child,” faid he, “ there has been 
ahappy omen: the young Brahmen 
who officiated in our morning facrifice, 
though his fight was impeded by clouds 
of {moke, dropped the clarified butter 
into the very centre of the adorable 
flame.— Now {ince the pious act of m 
pupil has profpered, my fofter child 
muft not be fuftered any longer to lan- 
guith in forrow ; and this day I am de- 
termined to fend thee from the cottage 
of the old hermit who bred thee up, to 
the palace of the monarch who has 
taken thee by the hand !” 


Anu. My friend, who told Canna 


what pailed in his abfence ? 


Pri. When he entered the place 
where the holy fire was blazing, he 
heard avoice from heaven pronounce 
ing divine meafures.— 

. | Amazed.| Ah! you aftomfh me. 

Pri. Hear the celeftial verfe 
* Know that thy adopted daughter, O 
pious Brahmen, has received from 
Dufhmanta a ray of glory deftined to 
rule the world ; as the wood Sami be- 
comes pregnant with myfterious fire.” 

Anu. | Embracing Priyamvada. | 1 am 
delighted, my beloved ; I am tranfport- 
ed with joy. But—fince they mean to 
deprive us of our friend fo foon as to 
day, I feel that my delight is at leaf 
eguatled by my forrow. 

Pri. Oh! we muft fubmit patient- 
ly to the anguifh of parting. Our be- 
Joved friend will now be happy ; and 
that fliould confole us. 

Anu Let us now make hafte to drefs 
her in bridal array. I have already, 
for that purpofe, filled the fhell of a 
¢ocoa nut, which you fee fixed on an 
Amra iree, with the fragrant duft of 
Nagacéfaras: take it down, and keep 
it ina frefh Jotos leaf, whilft I collect 
tome Gorachana frem the forehead of 
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a facred cow, fome earth from confe- 
crated ground, and fome frefh Cufa 
grafs, of which I will make a pafle to 
enfure good fortune. 

Pri. By all means. [She takes down 
the perfume —Aanu uya goes out. | 

Behind the feenes. Q Gautami bid the 
two Mifras, Sarngarava and Saradwata, 
make ready to accompany my child 
Sacontala. 

Pri. | Liflening. | Lofe no time,Anu- 
fuya, lofe no time. Our father Canna 
is giving orders for the intended jour- 
ney to Haftinapura. 

Anuficya re-enters with the ingredients of . 
her Charm. 

Anu. Tam here: let us go, my Pri- 
yamvada. | They both advance. | 

Pri. |Looking.| There ftands our 
Sacontala, after her bath at funrife, 
while many holy women, who are con- 
gratulating her, carry bafkets of hal- 
lowed grain.—Let us haften to greet her. 
Enter Sacontala, Gautami, and female 

Hermits. 

Sac. 1 proftrate myfelf before the 
goddeis. 

Gaut. My child, thou canft not pro- 
nounce too often the word goddefs : 
thus wilt thou procure great felicity for 
thy lord. 

Herm. Mayft thou, O royal bride, be 
delivered of ahero! | Fhe Hermits go out.} 

Both Damfils. | Approaching Sacontala. | 
Beloved friend, was your bath pleafant ? 

Sac. O! my friends, you are wel- 
come : let us fit a while together. | Zbey 
fest themfelves. | 

Anu. Now you mutt be patient, whilft 
I bind on a charm to fecure your hap- 
pinefs. 

Sac. ‘That is kind.—Much has been 
decided this day: and the plealure of 
being thus attended by my {weet 
friends will not foon return. | Wiping off 
Ler tears.| 

Pri. Beloved, it is unbecoming to 
weep at atime when you are going to 
be fo happy.—| Both damfels bur ft into tear: 
as they drefs ber.| Your elegant perfon 
deferves richer apparel : it is now dec- 
vith fuch rude flowers as we 
could procure in this foreft. 

Caana's Pupil enters with rich clothes. 

Pup. Here isa complete drefs. Let 
the queen wear it aufpicioufly; and 
may her life be long! [The women look 
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Gaut. My. fon, Harita whence came 
this apparel ? 

Pup. From the devotion of our fa- 
ther Canna. 

Gaut. What doft thou mean ? 

Pup. Be attentive. The venerable 
fage gave this order. “ Bring freth 
flowers for Sacontala from the moft beau- 
tiful trees ;” and fuddenly the wood- 
nymphs appeared, raifing ‘their hands, 
which rivalled new leaves in beauty and 
{uftnefs. Some of them wove a lower 

znantle bright as the moon, the prefage 
of her felicity; another prefled the 
juice of Lacfha to ftain her feet exquil- 
itely red; the reft were bufjed in form- 
ing the gayeft ornaments ; and they ea- 
gerly fhowered their gifts on us. 

. | Looking at Sacontala.| Thus it is, 
that even the bee, whofe neft is within 
the hollow trunk, does homage to the ~ 
honey of the lotos flower. 

Gaut. The nymphs muft have been 
commiffioned by the goddefs of the 
king's fortune, to predict the acceflion 
of brighter ornaments in his palace. 
[Sacontala looks modeft.| 

Pup. | muft haften to Canna, who is 
gone to bathe in the Malina,and let him 
know the fignal kindnefs of the wood- 
nymphs. | He goes out. 

Anu. My {weet friend, I little ex- 
pected fo fplendid a drefs :—how thall 
I adjuit it prope tly ?—| Confidering.|—-Oh! 
my ikill in painting will fupply me with 
fome hints ; and I will difpofe the dra- 
pery according to art. 

Sac. I well know your affection for 
him. 

Canna enters meditating. 

Can. [2 Afide.| This day muft Sacon- 
tala depart : that is refolved ; yet my 
foul is fmitten with anguifn—My 
ipeech is interrupted by a torrent of 
tears, which my reafon fupprefles and 
turns inward : my very fight is dim- 
med.—Strange that the affliction of a 
forcfter, retired from the haunts of men, 
fhould be fo exceflive !—Oh ! with what 
pangs muft they who are fathers of fam- 
ilies be afflicted on the departure of a 
dauchter ! | He walks round mufing. 

Pri. Now, my Sacontala, you are be- 
comingly decorated : put on this lower 
veft the gift of fylvan goddeffes. [Sa- 
sontala rifes and puts on the mantle. 

Gaut. My child, thy fpiritual fa ither, 
whole eyes overflow with tears of joy, 
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ftands defiring to embrace thee. . Haf- 
ten, therefore, to do him reverence. 
| Sacontala modeftly bows to him. 

Can. Mayit thou be cherifhed by thy 
hufband,as Sarmifhtha was cherifhed 
Yayati! Mayft thou bring forth a fove- 
reign of the world, as ithe brought forth 
Puru ! 

Gaut. This, my child, is not a mere 
benediction ; it is a boon actually con- 
ferred. 

Can, My beft beloved, come and walk 
with me round the facrificial fire. — 
They all advance.}—May thefe fires pre- 
ferve thee ! Fires which fpring to their 
appointed ftations on the holy hearth, 
and confume the confecrated wood, 
whilethe frefh blades of myfteriousCufa 
lie feattered around them !—Sacramental 
fires, which deftroy fin with the rifing 
fumes of clarified butter !—(Sacontala 
walks with folemnity round the bearth.)-— 
Now fet out, my darling, on thy auf- 
picious journey. — (Looking round.) Where 
are the attendants, the two Mifras ? 

Enter Sérngarava and Saradwata. 

Both. Woly fage, we are here. 

Can. My fon, Sarngarava, fhow thy 
fifter her way. 

Sarn. Come, damfel. (They all advance. 

Can. Hear, all ye trees of this hal- 
lowed foreit ; ye trees, in which the 
fyivan goddeffes have their abode ; 
hear, and proclaim, that Sacontala is 
going tothe palace of her wedded lord ; 
fhe who drank not, though thirfty, be- 
fore you were watered ; fhe, who crop- 
ped not, through affeétion for you, one 
of your frefh leaves, though fhe would 
have been pleafed with fuch an orna- 
ment for her locks; fhe whofe chief 
delight was in the feafon, when your 
branches are fpangled with flowers ! 

CHORUS of iavifiile Woodnymphs. 

May her w ks be attended with prof- 
perity | ‘t May propitious breezes {pring 
kle, for her delight, the odoriferous 
duft of rich bloffoms ! May pools of 
clear water, green with the leaves of 
the lotos, refrefh her as fhe walks '! and 
may fhady branches be her defence 
from the fcorching fun beams ! 

[ All liffen with admiration. 

Sarn. Was that the voice of the Cé- 
cila wifhing a happy journey to on er 
tala ’?—Or did the nymphs, who ar 
athed to the pious inhabitants of thefe 
woods, repeat the warbling of the muy 
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fical bird, and make its greeting their 
own? 

Gaut. Daughter, the fylvan goddef- 
fes, who love their kindred hermits, 
have wifhed you profperity, and are 
entitled to humble thanks. [ Sacontala 
walks round, bowing to the Nymphs. 

Sac. [ afide to Pri yamvada.] Delighted 
ss 1 am, O Priyamvada, with the 
thought of feeing again the fon of my 
lard, yet, on leaving this grove, my 
early afylum, Iam fearce able to walk. 

Pri. You lament not alone.—Mark 
the affliction of the foreft itfelf when 
the time of your departure approach- 
es! The female antelope browfes no 
more on the colle&ted Cula grafs ; and 
the peahen ceafes to dance on the lawn: 
the very plants of the grove, whofe 
pale leaves fallon the ground, lofe their 
ftrength and their beauty. 

S2z:. Venerable father, fuffer me to 
addrefs this Madhavi creeper, whofe 
red bloifoms inflame the grove. 

Can. My child, I know thy affection 
for it. , 

Sac. [ Exxbracing the plant. | | O mof 
radiant of twining plants, receive my 


embraces, and return them with thy 


flexible arms: from this day, though 
removed to a fatal diftance, I fhall for- 
ever be thine.—O beloved father, con- 
fider this creeper as myfelf. 

Can. My darling , thy amiable qual- 
ities have gained thee a hufband equal 
to thyfelf: fuch an event has been long, 
for thy fake, the chief object of my 
heart ; and now, fince my folicitude for 
thy marriage is at an end, I will marry 
thy favourite p! ant to the bridegroom 
Amra, who fheds fragrance near her.— 
Proceed, my child, on thy journey. 

Sac. [ Approaching the two danfels.| 
Sweet friends, let this Madhavi creeper 
be a precious depolit in your hands. 

Anu. and Pri. Alas! in whofe care 
fhall we be left? | They bc th x veep. 

Can. Tears are vain, Anufuya: our 
Sacontala ought rather to be fupported 
by your fir mnefe; than weakened by 
‘ your weeping. { All advance. 

Sac. Father! when yon female an- 
fe lope, who now moves flowly from the 
weight of the young ones with which 
fhe is pregnant, fhall be delivered of 
them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage 
with tidings of her fafety—Do not 
éorget, 
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Can. My beloved, I will not forget it. 
Sac. {4 lyvancing, then flopping.| Ah? 


what is it that clings to the fkirts of my 


robe, and detains me. 
| She turns round and looks. 

Can. It isthy adopted child, the lit- 
tle fawn, whofe mouth, when the fharp 
points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, 
has been fo often fmeared by thy hand 
with the healing oil of Ingudi; who 
has been fo often fed by thee with an 
handful of Syamaka grains, and now 
will not leave the foot{teps of his pro- 
tectrels. 

Sac. Why doft thou weep, tender 
fawn, for me, who mufl leave our com- 
mon dwelling place?—As thou watt 
reared by me when thou hadft loft thy 
mother, who died foon after thy birth, 
fo will my fofter-father attend thee, 
when we are feparated, with anxious 
care.—Return, poor thing, return—we 
mutt part. | She burfts into tears. 

Can. Thy tears, my child, ill duit the 
occafion : we fhall all meet again: be 
firm: fee the direct road before thee, 
and follow it—When the big tear 
lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lafhes, 
let thy refolution check its firft efforts 
to difengage itfelf—In thy patlage over 
this earth, where the paths are now 
high, now low, and the true path feldom 
diftinguifhed, the traces of thy feet 
mutt needs be unequal ; but virtue will 
prefs thee right onward. 

Sarn. It is a facred rule, holy fage, 
that a benevolent man flrould accompa- 
ny a traveller till he meet with abun- 
dance of water; and that rule you 
have carefully obferved : we are now 
near the brink of a large pool. Give 
us, therefore, your commands, and re- 
turn. 

Can. Let us reft awhile under the 
fhade of this Vata tree—(T hey all go ta 
the feade.)—W hat meflage can J fend 
ofth propriety to the noble Dufhmanta ? 

{He meditates. 

Anu. { Afide to Sacontala.) My beloved 
friend, every heart in our afylum i is fix- 
ed on you alone, and all are afflicted by 
your departure.—Look ; the bird Cha- 
cravaca, called by his mate, who is al- 
moft hidden by water lilies, grves her 
no anfwer ; but having dropped from 
his bill the fibres of lotos ftalks, which 
he had -plucked, gazes at you with ily 
expreilible tendernefs. 

















SACONTALA. 


Can. My fon Sarngarava, remember, 
when thou fhalt prefent Sacontala to 
the king, to addrefs him thus, in my 
name: “ Confidering us hermits as vir- 
tuous,indeed, but rich only in devotion, 
and confidering alfo thy own exalted 
birth, retain thy love for this girl, which 
arofe in thy bofom without any inter- 
ference of her kindred ; and look on 
her among thy wives withthe fame 
kindnefs which they experience : more 
than that cannot be demanded ; fince 
particular affection muft depend on the 
will of heaven.” 

Sarn. Your meflage, venerable man, 
is deeply rooted in my remembrance. 

Can. (Looking tenderly at Sacontala.) 
Now, my darling, thou too mutt be gen- 
tly admonifhed.—We, who are himble 
fore(ters, are yet acquainted with the 
world, which we have forfaken. 





Sern. Nothing can be unknown to 
the wife. 
Can. Hear, my daughter When 


thou art fettled in the manfion of thy 
hufband, fhow due reverence to him, 
and to thofe whom he reveres : though 
he have other wives, be rather an affec- 
tionate handmaid to them, than a rival. 
—Should he difpleafe thee, let not thy 
refentment lead thee to difobedience.— 
In thy conduct to thy domefticks be 
rigidly juft andimpartial ; and feek not 
eagerly thy own gratifications.—By 
fuch behaviour young women become 
re{pectable; but perverfe wives are the 
bane of a family.——-What thinks Gau- 
tami of this leflon ? 





Gaut. It is incomparable : My 
child, be fure to remember it. 
Can. Come, my beloved girl, give a 


parting embrace to me and to thy ten- 
der companions. 

Sac. Muft Anufuya and Priyamvada 
return to the hermitage ? 

Can. They too, my child, muft be 
fuitably married ; and it would not be 
proper for them yet to vifit the city ; 
but Gautami will accompany thee. 

Sac. (Embracing him.) Removed from 
the bofom of my father, like a young 
fandal tree, rent from the hills of Ma- 
laya, how fhall I exiftin a ftrange foil ? 

Can. Be not fo anxious. When thou 
fhalt be miftrefs of a family, and confort 
of a king, thou mayft, indeed, be occa- 
fionally perplexed by the intricate af- 


fairs, which arife from the exuberance 
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of wealth, but wilt then think lightly 
of this tranfent affliction, ,efpecially 
when thou fhalt have a fon (anda fon 
thou wilt have) bright as the rifing day- 
ftar. Know alfo with certainty, that 
the body muft neceffarily, at the ap- 
pointed moment, be feparated from the 
foul : who, then, can be immoderately 
afflicted, when the weaker bounds of 
extrinfick relations are loofened, or even 
broken ? 

Sac. (falling at his feet.) My father, 
Ithus humbly declare my veneration 
for you. : 

Can. Excellent girl, may my effort 
for thy happinefs prove fuccefsful. 

Sac. ( Approaching her iwo companions.) 
Come then, my beloved friends, em- 
brace me together. [They embrace ber. 

nu. My friend, if the virtuous 
monarch fhould not at once recollect 
you, only fhow him the ring on which 
his own name is engraved. 

Sac. (Starting.) My heart flutters at the 
bare apprehention which you have raifed. 

Pri. Fear not, fweet Sacontala: love 
always raifes ideas of mifery, which are 
{eldom or never realized. 

Sarn. Holy fage, the fun has rifen to 
a confiderable height: let the queen 
haften her departure. 

Sac. (Again embracing Canna.) When, 
my father, oh! when again fhall I be- 
hold this afylum of virtue? 

Can. Daughter, when thou fhalt long 
have been wedded, like this fruitful 
earth, to the pious mousich, and fhalt 
have borne him a fon, whofe car fhall 
be matchlefs in battle, thy lord fhall 
transfer to him the burden of empire,and 
thou, with thy Dufhmanta, fhall again 
feek tranquillity, before thy final depar- 
ture,in this loved and confecrated grove. 

Gaut. My child, the proper time for 
our journey pafles away rapidly : fuffer 
thy father to return—Go, venerable 
man, go back to thy manfion, from 
which fhe isdoomed to befo long abfent. 

Can. Sweet child, this delay inter- 
rupts my religious duties. 

Sac. You, my’ father, wilt perform 
them long without forrow ; but 1, alas! 
am deftined to bear affiction. 

Can. O! my daughter compel me 
not to neglect my daily devotions.— 
(Sighing..—No, my forrow will not be 
diminithed.—Can it ceafe, my beloved, 
when the plants which rife luxuriantly 
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from the hallowed grains which thy 
hand has ftrowa before my cottage are 
continually in my fight ?—Go, may thy 
journey profper. (Sacontala goes out with 
Gautami and the two Mifras. 

Both Damfels. (Looking after Sacontala 
with anguifob.) Alas! alas! our beloved 
is hidden by the thick trees. 

Can. My children, fince your friend 
is at length departed, check your im- 
moderate grief, and follow me. 

(Fey all turn back. 

Both. Holy father, the grove will be 
a perfect vacuity without Sacontala. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Can, Your affection will certainly 
give it that appearance.—(He wals 
round, meditating.)—Ah me !—yes; at laft 
my weak mind has attained its due firm- 
nefs after the departure of my Sacon- 
tala.—In truth a daughter muft fooner 
or later be the property of another 3 
and, having now fent her to her lord, I 
find my foul clear and undifturbed, like 
that of a man who has reftored to its 
owner an ineftimable depofit which he 
long had kept with folicitude. 


(They go out. 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE GARDEN, MORALIZED. 


*¢ Resemblance is the foundation of figurative 
language. Yet resemblance must not be taken 
in too strict a sense for actual similitude, or 
likeness of appearance. Two objects may raise 
a train of concordant ideas in the mind, though 
they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in 
nothing.”—Dr. Blair. 


THE Garden, faireft {pot in nature’s bed, 

Delights no more fince Eden’s charms 
are fled. 

For here no flower expands with fade- 
lefs bloom, 

No tree, life-giving, fheds its rich per- 
fume, 

No living verdure decorates the fod, 

Nor angels vifit man’s forlorn abode. 


Since then the garden’s {picy {weets 

afford 

No real pleafure to its wealthy lord ; 

Since all the countlefs tribes of flowers 
that bloom, 

But lure the traveller onward to his 
tomb; 

Come, let us moralize on all we can, 

And for improvement call each flower 
a man. 


Arranged with tafte, within the green 
parterre 
What various men ia various drels ap- 
pear ; 


The gay pert nymph, too confcious of 


her charms, 
The maid too modeft, ever in alarms ; 
The felf-taught fage, whofe life is 
{quared by rule, 
The ignorant witling, and the learned 
fool ; 
The infant, dying on its mother’s breaft, 
The aged, gently finking down to reft ; 
Each different character in life, | ween, 
May in the garden’s motley group be 
feen. 


O’er heaven’s high arch, when ftormy 

clouds fly faft, 

And milder fkies proclaim the winter 

aft, 

Fair fadwdsop rifes from her chilly bed, 

Opes her pale eyes, and lifts her lan- 
guid head ; 

Too foft her frame to endure the rough- 
ning air, 

Too weak her nerves the heat of noon 
to bear, 

One fhort-lived day oppreflive pain fhe 
feels, . 

Till night’s cold breath the fount of 
life congeals, 


Next, modeft daffodil® attracts our 
view, 

Whofe charms tho’ oft beheld are ever 
new, 


* The Daffodil is a Species of the Nare 
ciffa, of a yzellowifb colour, and blows much 
carlicr than the real white Narciffa. 
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Some grace unfeen, fome worth un- 
known before, 

At each attempt we happily explore, 

Beneath her home-{pun veft we’re fure 
to find, 

An honeft, innocent, and generous mind. 


With port 'majeftick, raifed above 

his peers 

‘A high crown’d emperour* his head 
uprears, 

O’er all the wide extended realm his 
{way, 

And diftant nations liften and obey. 

Three pendant bells, high o’er his 
palace gate 

The heralds of their mighty fovereign 
wait. 

So Tartar’s Cham ¢ with trumpet’s 
piercing found 

Proclaim’d to all the neighbouring na- 
tions round, 

When from repaft he'd crown’d the 
{parkling wine, 

That kings might know their proper 
hour to dine. 


Next in the group ftands Tulip, pert 

and gay, 

The gaudy daughter of young, bloom- 
ing May. 

With nimble foot fhe trips it o’er the 
green, 

And cares for nothing, if fhe’s only feen. 

Her beauteous drefs, the thinks, may 
well fuffice 

To fteal the admirer’s heart, as well as 
eyes. 

Perhaps the’s right ; but lay her drefs 
afide, 

And who on earth would take her for 
a bride. 

‘ Fair to no purpofe, artful to no end, 


* The Crown Imperial bas three bell-like 
flowers, banging from the top of the fialk, 


where a@ kind of belfry is conftruéted of a 
thick mat of leaves. 


+ See Millot’s Hiftory. 

$ The Tulip may juftly be called a modern 
lady of fafbion, tipt off with the gew- 
gaws of vanity, and a corrupt tafe ; fhe 
dazzles without pleafing, and fhines without 
being noticed, except by the pain fhe gives to 
the virtuous few, whofe eyes are not quite 

Prong enough to look upon ber without of- 


fence. 
Vol. II. No. 10. UWuu 


* Young without lovers, old without a 
friend ; 2 

‘ A fop her paffion, and her prize a fot, 

‘ Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot.’ 


Fly, gentle zephyrs, hafte on nimble 
wing, 

And all Arabia’s richeft treafures bring ; 

Narcifla* comes in all the pride of 


outh, 

The glow of beauty, and the charm of 
truth, 

Subdued her paffions, and her foul 
refined, 

Pure, as her milk-white vefture, is her 
mind ; 

Her locks with richeft odours all 
perfumed, 

Her brow with virtue’s brighteft beams 
illumed ; 

No gorgeous robe her graceful form con 
ceals, 

Too much fhe hides not, nor too much 
reveals ; | 

Worth, wealth, and honour to ber fbrine 
repair, 


And hail Narciffa, faireft of the fair. 

Bic with reflection’s temperate, cloud- 
lefs ray, 

‘She makes to-morrow cheerful as to 
day,’ 

The fame  iaiitiess ever lovely wife, 

Confers the rofe, and plucks the thorns 
of life. 


When the young hours their rofy 
children lead, ae 
O’er the green mountain, and the lilied 


mead, 

His Honour comes in purple velvet 
{pruce, 

A fquire of high renown, called Fleur 
de luce.§ 


His looks, his acts, his modefty and zeal, 
Belpeak a labourer for the publick weal ; 


* Fair to the fight, grateful to the fmell, 
it is a beautiful and apt emblem of every 
thing graceful and delicate in the perfon, and 
excellent in the mind of an amiable woman f 


(Me judice.) 


§ The refemblance here, it muft be con= 
Sifed, is almoft altogether imaginary. 
There is a gravity in the colour, and digni« 
ty in the appearance of this flower, cobich 
may bear fome refemblance of the character 
alluded to, 
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from the hallowed grains which thy 
hand has {trowa before my cottage are 
continually in my fight ?—Go, may thy 
journey profper. (Sacontata goes out with 
Gautami and the two Mifras. 

Both Damfels. (Looking after Sacontala 
with anguifh.) Alas! alas! our beloved 
is hidden by the thick trees. 

Can, My children, fince your friend 
is at length departed, check your im- 
moderate grief, and follow me. 

(They all turn back. 

Both. Holy father, the grove will be 
a perfect vacuity without Sacontala. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Can. Your affection will certainly 
give it that appearance—(He walks 
round, meditating.) —Ah me !—yes; at laft 
my weak mind has attained its due firm- 
nefs after the departure of my Sacon- 
tala—In truth a daughter muft fooner 
or later be the property of another ; 
and, having now fent her to her lord, I 
find my foul clear and undifturbed, like 
that of a man who has reftored to its 
owner an ineftimable depofit which he 
long had kept with folicitude. 


(They go out. 


et 2 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE GARDEN, MORALIZED. 


*¢ Resemblance is the foundation of figurative 
language, Yet resemblance must not be taken 
in too strict a sense for actual similitude, or 
likeness of appearance. ‘Two objects may raise 
a train of concordant ideas in the mind, though 
they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in 
nothing.”—Dr. Blair. 


THE Garden, faireft {pot in nature’s bed, 

Delights no more fince Eden’s charms 
are fled. 

For here no flower expands with fade- 
lefs bloom, 

No tree, life-giving, fheds its rich per- 
fume, 

No living verdure decorates the fod, 

Nor angels vifit man’s forlorn abode. 


Since then the garden’s {picy fweets 

afford 

No real pleafure to its wealthy lord ; 

Since all the countlefs tribes of flowers 
that bloom, 

But lure the traveller onward to his 
tomb; 

Come, let us moralize on all we can, 

And for improvement call each flower 
a man. 


Arranged with tafte, within the green 
parterre 
What various men im various drels ap- 
pear ; 


The gay pert nymph, too confcious of 
her charms, 

The maid too modeft, ever in alarms ; 

The felf-taught fage, whofe life is 
{quared by rule, 

The ignorant witling, and the learned 
fool ; 

The infant, dying on its mother’s breaft, 

The aged, gently finking down to reft ; 

Each different character in life, | ween, 

May in the garden’s motley group be 
feen. 


O’er heaven’s high arch, when ftormy 
clouds fly fatt, 
And milder fkies proclaim the winter 
aft, 
Fair faderdcop rifes from her chilly bed, 
Opes her pale eyes, and lifts her lan- 
guid head ; 
Too foft her frame to endure the rough- 
ning air, 
Too weak her nerves the heat of noon 
to bear, 
One fhort-lived day oppreflive pain fhe 
feels, 
Till night’s cold breath the fount of 
life congeals. 


Next, modeft daffodil* attracts our 
view, 
Whofe charms tho’ oft beheld are ever 
new, 
* The Daffodil is a fpecies of the Nar 
ciffa, of a yellowitfb colour, and blows much 
carlicr than the real white Narciffa. 
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Some grace unfeen, fome worth un- 
known before, 

At each attempt we happily explore, 

Beneath her home-fpun veft we're fure 
to find, 


An honeft, innocent, and generous mind. 


With port majeftick, raifed above 


his peers 

‘A high crown’d emperour* his head 
uprears, 

O’er all the wide extended realm his 
{way, 


And diftant nations liften and obey. 

Three pendant bells, high o’er his 
palace gate 

The heralds of their mighty fovereign 
wait. 

So Tartar’s Cham + with trumpet’s 
piercing found 

Proclaim’d to all the neighbouring na- 
tions round, 

When from repaft he'd crown’d the 
fparkling wine, 

That kings might know their proper 
hour to dine. 


Next in the group ftands Tulip,} pert 

and gay, 

The gaudy daughter of young, bloom- 
ing May. 

With nimble foot fhe trips it o’er the 
green, 

And cares for nothing, if fhe’s only feen. 

Her beauteous drefs, the thinks, may 
well fuffice 

To fteal the admirer’s heart, as well as 
eyes. 

Perhaps fhe’s right ; but lay her drefs 
afide, 

And who on earth would take her for 
a bride. 

‘ Fair to no purpofe, artful to no end, 


* The Crown Imperial has three bell-like 
flowers, banging from the top of the flalk, 
where a@ kind of belfry is conftruéted of a 
thick mat of leaves. 


t+ See Millot’s Hiftory. 

$ The Tulip may juftly be called a modern 
lady of fafbion, tipt off with the gew- 
gaws of vanity, and a corrupt tafle ; fe 
dazzles without pleafing, and fbines without 
being noticed, except by the pain foe gives to 
the virtuous few, whofe eyes are not quite 
— frong enough to look upon ber without of- 


fence, 
Vol. Il. No. 10. Uuu 


* Young without lovers, old without a 
friend ; 

‘ A fop her paffion, and her prize a fot, 

‘ Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot.’ 


Fly, gentle zephyrs, hafte on nimble 
wing, : 
And all Arabia’s richeft treafures bring ; 
Narcifla* comes in all the pride of 
outh, 
The glow of beauty, and the charm of 
truth, 
Subdued her paffions, and her foul 
refined, 
Pure, as her milk-white vefture, is her 
mind ; 
Her locks with richeft odours all 
perfumed, 
Her brow with virtue’s brighteft beams 
illumed ; 
No gorgeous robe her graceful form cone 
ceals, 
Too much fhe hides not, nor too much 
reveals ; 
Worth, wealth, and honour to her fbrine 
repair, ' 
And hail Narcifla, faireft of the fair. 
Blet with reflection’s temperate, cloud- 
lefs ray, 
‘She makes to-morrow cheerful as to 
day,’ 
The Giles’ Gbtiieibiiek, ever lovely wife, 
Confers the rofe, and plucks the thorns 
of life. 


When the young hours their rofy 
children lead, ae 
O’er the green mountain, and the lilied 


mead, 

His Honour comes in purple velvet 
{pruce, 

A {quire of high renown, called Fleur 
de luce.§ 


His looks, his acts, his modefty and zeal, 
Befpeak a labourer for the publick weal ; 


* Fair to the fight, grateful to the /mell, 
it is a beautiful and apt emblem of every 
thing graceful and delicate in the perfon, and 
excellent in the mind of an amiable woman f 


(Me judice.) 


§ The refemblance here, it muft be con= 
Seffed, is almoft altogether imaginary: 
There is a gravity in the colour, and digni- 
ty in the appearance of this flower, cwbich 
may bear fome refemblance of the character 
alluded f0. 
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To him the fair difctofes every. plan, 
For fure, fays fhe, the ’fquire’s an hon- 
eft mam. _ 


High from his feat next Snow-ball* 
blithe appears, 
A man of fafhion in the vale of years, 
New varnifhed daily with the da// and 
“us eS, ' 
He makes a graceful bow, and that’s 
enough ! 


Lo, from the weft the foldier, Piony, 
comes, 
Loud roar the cannon, and quick beat 
the drums ; 
In dafhy red from head to foot he 
burns, 
And talks of war,and wounds, and Jove 
by turns ; 
at the fatal gun’s tremendous 
found, 
He falls a breathlefs corps upon the 
ground. 


Till 


“ Sophaed on silk” amid her velvet 
bowers, 


The lounger, Poppy, fleeps away her 


hours. 

No anxious fear difturbs her peaceful 
breatt, 

No rival’s charms her thoughtlefs hours 
moleft. 

She loves to dwell in cavern’s dull re- 
treat, 

Where Lethean dews her grateful fenfes 
greet. 

* Yet Chloe fure was formed without 
a {pot ; 

‘ Nature in her then erred not, but 
forgot.’ 


Sweet, lovely Rofe, the maid, whom 

all admire, , 

The youth enamoured, and the doting 
fire ; 

Thy texture fine, and violet-mingled 
hues, 

Thy Jooks fo charming ftoicks can’t re- 
fule, 

Thy countlefs charms, conceived, but 
ne'er defined, 

Befpeak thy iméecility of mind. 


_ * This flower, it feems, was made only 


io be feen. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ill fated girl ! thy tears this truth’ 
confefs, 

More had thy days been, had thy charms 
been /e/s. 


Thus youthful Anna ’mid her ’fociates 
fhone, 


The faireft flower, and 
blown’; 

And but for this, had long remain’d 
the fame 

Unrivalled beauty with unfullied fame. 

‘ But pale the lips, where foft careffes 
hung, | 

‘Wan the flufh cheek, and mute the 
tender tongue,’ 

Cold refts the heart, to grief awhile a 
prey, 


And the loved eyes no more behold the 
day. 


the earlieft 


Hail, fweet Columbine,* youth of mod- 

eft mien, 

‘Unknown to fortune, born to blufh 
unfeen,’ 

We call thee, ftranger, from thy murky 
fen, 

And bid thee welcome to the haunts of 
men. 

Thy {miles are pleafure, and thy words 
impart 

“ The oil of gladnefs” to the forrowing 
heart. 

Ceafe every joy; let earth-born é¢om- 
forts die; 

Thy cornucopia, virtue, fhall fupply 

The needy traveller on his home-ward 
road, 

Till welcome to his long-fought, laft 
abode. 


(To be continued. ) 


vee 


* & The petals of this flower terminate in 
along tube, called by botanifis a cornucopia, 
or horn of plenty, at the end of which the 
honey is fecreted. Many infects are provided 
with a long probofcis for the purpofe of ac- 
quiring this grateful food. But this tube is 
Jo long, that little, if any of the honey can be 
extracted by them.” The virtuous man has 
a treafure, which the infeCts of vice can neve 
er totally deftroy. They may injure him by 
detraction, gore him by the flings of envy and 
malice, yea, they may kill the body; but have 
not power to kill ihe Soul. 
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For THE ANTHOLOGY. 


yn reading the following Idyl, in 
the “ Esprit du Journaux,’ I 
was much delighted with its 
naturel simfilicity, and sometime 
ago gave tt an English dress. 
Jt is now at your disfosal— 
Publish it, if you think its fre- 
rusal will give your readers 
jleasure ; or if tt meets your 
disapiprobation, light your segars 
with it, an office to which it 
would have been assigned by 
myself, but for the recollection of 
wour miscellany. Z. 


‘\ 
ALOE : AN IDYL. 

I no langer hear the fweet notes of 
the * Fauvette, which fo lately lodged 
amid the foliage of the tufted chefnut 
tree. How dol regret her lofs! Inthe 
abfence of Mertil, her company ‘was 
the charm of my heart. At,the firft 
{mile of Aurora, fhe was wont to cele- 


brate the mild benefit of the light, 


which banithes fleep and widely diffufes 
joy. She fang, and the birds with emu- 
lation raifed the plaufive {train to hail 
the nafcent day. When her fweet 
melody was heard in the woods, fhe 
concealed herfelf, like Palemon when 
he has alleviated the miferies of our 
indigent villagers. Sometimes fhe call- 
ed on the Nightingale and the fummons 
was inftantly obeyed. With what 
delight have I liftened to their con- 
verfe ! They mingled their voices like 
the accents of Mertil and me, when 
love is our theme ! 

On approach of evening, when other 
hirds had fought repofe, fhe was {till 
heard by turns to figh, and coo, and 
warble. J love alfo to liften at the vil- 
dage feftivals, while Mertil plays on his 
hautboy, after the concert of the thep- 
herds has ceafed. 

‘Vhat has become of my gentle Fau- 
vette ? why is thy w arbling fufpen- 
ded? Is thy fpouie tired of thee? If 

* © Fauvectic. A fort of fmail fallox 
pird, wwbich pings Jweeily. A 


Mertil were to abandon me, my pipe 
fhould found no more. Has the unex- 
pected cold, which yefterday faddened 
the face of nature, affected thy delicate 
bofom ? Come, I will give thee the 
honey, which I referve for Mertil. Or 
has {ome cruel hand defpoiled thee of 
life or of liberty ? Surely in this vicini-~ 
ty there dwells no fuch barbarian. 

The Fauvette, at thefe words of Aloé, 
hopped from a projecting branch. She 
flies an inftant, but foon flutters near a 
rich field of .corn, ftops fhort, and 
alights on a ripe ear,—it bends, fhe 
pecks and fhakes it, the grains fall,— 
fhe takes them in ker beak and flies 
away. Eredhe has reached home her 
young ones exprefs their joy at her re- 
turn by their chirping and their move- 
ments. ‘The fhepherdels perceives them 


as they raife their heads from the neft. 


Thou art a mother, charming Fau- 
vette ? cried fhe, then thou art happy. 
Thy neftlings afford thee delight, they 
receive thy cares and thy love. T hou 
doft not yet fing to them, they are too 
young, but thou holdeft {weet converfe 
with them and thy fpoufe, who no 
longer wanders from thee. Sw#Weee 
bird, who fo oft haft foothed my foul 
in its languor, I have not forgotten 
the pleafures thou hatft created for 
me. Afford me that alfo of aiding 
thee in the nourifhment of thy tender 
offspring. I will pluck the caterpillars 
from the lovelieft flowers, I will gather 
the ripe grains, and each morn will 
come, to depofit them at the feot of the 
chefuut tree...... What,thou difdaineft 
my proflered fervices ? Ah, I compre- 
hend the reafan. ‘Thy family would 
no longer be fo dear to thee, if another 
had a fate’ in protecting it. Aloe will 
perhaps be one day a mother, her 
children will then be every thing to 
her, fhe will be every thing to “hier 
children, Her pipe will refound only 
for their amufement, the fountains of 
her milk will flow for their nourifh- 
ment, and fhould thefe fources ever be 
exhaufted, how much will # coft her te 
receive the fuccour of aftranger...... 
Adieu, tender and fovtunate mother, / 
Aloé has been taught by thy example, 
what is the will of nature: fhe knows 
how to fulfil it. 

Fyrom ibe French of Mo. le Compte ad’ Albon. 
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Librum tuum legi & quam diligentissime potui annotavi, que commutanda, que eximenda, ar- 
bitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam qua 


maxime laudari merentur.——Pliny. 


ARTICLE 64. 


The Powers of Genius, a foem, 
in three farts. By John Blair 
Linn, A.M. co-pastor of the 
Jjirst Presbyterian church in the 
city of Philadelphia. Second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 


Philadelphia, Conrad & Co. - 


1802. 


Narvreis beauty ; and her most 
peculiar feature, variety. The 
character of man ts as various, as 
his species is numerous, and, 
since the creation of waters, the 
form of a wave was never repeat- 
ed. Though we hourly discover 
parallels amongst our associates, 
there is an exquisite distinction 
in the very exactness of likeness ; 
a.certain inexpressible something 
eminently our own ; a happiness 
derivative, as it were, from heav- 
en. Colleges may impair, what 
learning cannot compensate ! 
Should the frequent failures of 
modern poesy, be attributed to the 
neglect of this peculiar charac- 
teristick of our ‘nature, we beg 
not to be considered by the eru- 
dite as irretrievably gothick. It 
is difficult to conjecture where- 
fore, but it has latterly become 
the vogue to imitate any thing 
but nature ; to filter through the 
pericranium the fancies of other 
people, in preference to cultivat- 
ing our own. If, nowa days, 


you take up a communication 
from a correspondent, you are el- 
ther enveloped in the voluminous 
curl of the Johnsonian peruke, 
or pierced through the senso- 
rium by the tart laconism of 
Lavater. ‘ Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light: for 
the law of writ these are the only 
men.” It is not our inclination to 
cavil at the singularities of estab- 
lished writers, but we wish it al- 
ways recollected, that those, who 


follow, can necessarily never come 
up ; and that the peculiarities, 
which are interesting with their 
originator, may be preposterous 


in his imitator. The oaten stop 
of rural poesy is surely soothing ; 
but because Rogers, for instance, 
has written prettily on a ring- 
dove, is it indispensably necessa- 
ry, that our masters and misses 
should be descriptively ridiculous 
for a century to come. 

The superiority of the ancients 
in painting, architecture, and 
sculpture, might possibly _ per- 
suade us to conjecture, with Mil- 
ton, a degeneracy in human na- 
ture. But, beside the defender 
of so whimsical a position, the 
recenter dates of Cowper and of 
Southey, leave us little to question 
the capability of the period. In- 
feriority to antiquity, that scare- 
crow of moderns, like others of 
the brotherhood of frightful de- 
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meanour, is a Mere imposition of 
stubble and straw ; and it will be 
discovered, when children have 
courage for reflection, that it is 
rather erected to frighten praise 
from our neighbours, than facil- 
itate by caution the advancement 
of mind. Yet nothing now, too, 
is admired by many, but the 
hoary ; and the mouldiness of 
manuscript, like the wall-flowers 
and mosses of ruins, affords sen- 
timent by barrenness and mate- 
rial from decay, One is hag- 
ridden, as it were, 

Over hill, over dale, 

Through buth, through briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire, 
with nothing but the classicks, 
the classicks, the classicks! A 
smooth gentleman, from Alma 
mater, tutors you, forsooth, that 
this performance is classical, and 
that. is not classical ; that this 
metaphor is disjointed, or that 
metaphor articulates, and so on 
to the conclusion of the chapter : 
when, probably, the sphere of 
your acquirements is no other- 
wise expanded, than by the inter- 
esting disclosure, that to write 
classically, is to write accurately. 


There’s not a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


Had the classicks squandered 
themselves on the manyfacture of 
fac simile,the conclusion of their 
lives, like those of their copyists, 
had been the period of their fame: 
but nature was the fountain, from 
which they drank of immortality ; 
nature,pure and unadulterated by 
the frosty infusions of literary em- 
piricks. Their bodies are with 
the Capulets, but genius is eter- 
nal. Numerous are the flowers 
that bloom on the slopes of Par- 
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nassus, various of complexion, 
and shifting in perfume, like the 
proffers of Ophelia. There are 
daisies, fennel, and columbines ; 
there are rosemaries, pansies,and 
rue. “'There’s some for you, 
and here’s some for me.” But 
our posies are all senseless ; forc- 
ed exoticks nourished by foreign 
fire, painted leaves of tiffany 
wound on formal wire. When, 
oh when, shall the winter of crit- 
icism be passed and the spring- 
tide of passion return! when shall 
the library be deserted for the 
fields, and poetry ruminate in the 
shades, she loves to depicture ! 
when, oh when, shall the idolatry 
of learning be superseded by the 
worship of truth ! Weare sur- 
feited with the repetition of repe- 
titions, and want opportunity for 
reflection ; for thought is as ne- 
cessary to the soul, as exercise to 
the body ; and the intellect inces- 
santly in arms is rickety for life. 

Furthermore ; in essaying to 
imitate the chastity of the ancients 
we have unaecountably neglected 
their vigour. Singularity of sen- 
timent and audacity of figure, 
though sometimes perhaps more 
violent than fortunate, are the 
gifted characteristicks of the bard, 
The listlessness of human nature 
is better gratified with even the 
eccentricity of hyperbole,than the 
frigidity of correctness. We 
must be awakened, before we are 
persuaded to feel. Itis a hard 
portion for the delicate palate of 
connoisseurship, yet compound- 
ed by experience and observation, 
belles-lettres, to be interesting, 
must be popular. ~Poetry»and 
painting were not intended mere- 
ly for the retirement of the stu- 
dent. They are universal ap- 
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pellants to the sentiments and 
passions of mankind, and you may 
calculate with tolerable accuracy 
upon their deserts by the exten- 
siveness of theircirculation. Yet, 
in our day of refinement, very 
little is directed to the fancy or 
heart ; for, from some cogency 
or other, it is unfashionable to be 
moved. Should an author, in the 
interest of his subject, unfortu- 
nately be animated to an ebulli- 
tion of the moment, his introduc- 
tion of the costume of his grand- 
sire’s (square-toes, bag-sleeves, 
buckram, and so on) could not 
more completely expose him for 
the purposes of ridicule. Style 
must be equable and level,as water 
at rest (the only superficies in na- 
ture, mechanically straight) ; 
smooth & tonsored as the forehead 
of a friar ; no pleasing sallies of 
cadence, or thought, must occur, 
but members of sentences be in- 
‘termarried with. members, tedi- 
ously constituting, like the links 
in a chain, a series of polished 
monotonies. But, in so doing, 
our copvists of antiquity, as it 
generally happens with imitation, 
have not only departed from truth, 
but omitted the spirit of their 
original. Variety, that m»racle 
of nature and genius, is endlessly 
exemplified in the father of epick, 
His verse, like some of the rivers 
of our country, accomplishes its 
journey over the abruptness of 
precipices, as well as through the 
tranquillity of vallies ; along the 
cultivated confines of population, 
or through the solitudes of the 
wilderness. We alternately climb 
with him to the sublime, or con- 
descend to the simple ; struggle 
with the irregular, or relapse on 
the proportional ; the imagina- 
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tion is sometimes permitted to 
subside, that it may endure to be 
agitated ; entertained with the 
plaintive, to be contrasted by the 
tremendous. 

But the times of inspiration 
are departed ; and nature, the on- 
ly muse of the poet, is unfeel- 
ingly forgotten. We have sub- 
stituted rhetorick in her room, 
and degenerated to a race of man- 
ufacturers. We have striven to 
be faultless, and neglected to be 
natural ; criticism is satisfied, but 
sensibility frozen. The passions, 
that hung on the lyres of old, are 
long since buried with their mas- 
ters, or prostituted on the vulgar 
intercourses ofaday. Establish- 
ment has crowded out sentiment ; 
luxury and refinement have ener- 
vated virility. But posterity will 
do justice to nature and genius ; 
and thousands will daily devour 
Skakespeare, for one that reads 
Pope ; thousands shall prefer 
playing with a dried leaf and a 
switch, in the simple retirements 
of Weston and Cowper,for one that 
sits primly with Addison and pro- 
priety, on a visit of ceremony, in 
the parlour ofthe muses. Truth 
to nature will be the test,by which 
poetry is tried ; and as she ap- 
proaches or retires in her analc- 
gies, her merits to consideration 
or neglect will be eventually de- 
termined. The various! charac; 
ter of her theme indulges a mul- 
tiplicity of styles ; but style, “— 
gut character appropriate, wi 
perish with its mannerist. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds supposes, that 
the perfection of his art originates 
at the point of its concealment ; 
or, in’ other words, when the 
painter and his tools are forgotten 
in the truth of effect. With 
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86 high an authority to sup- 
pert our position, permit us far- 
ther to quote the pertinent asser- 
tion, “ that deformity commences 
with the dancing-master.”° But 
little evidence is necessary where 
the fact is perspicuous. The su- 
periority of nature over art, is 
the superiority of the works of 
heaven over those of man ; and 
he, who neglects the perform- 
ances of the former, for the sec- 
ond hand imitations of the latter, 
does certainly little credit to his 
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ing beneath the. miners of litera 
ture, of which fraternity Mr. Linn 
was unfortunately a member ; 
what mischief he has sustained 
by their explosion may be partic- 
ularly ascertained from the ex- 
amination that follows. . 


The contents of the volume 
before us stand thus : 

Powers of Genius, Part 1. 

apathibibors sce ctalivihasdédbe ee aNe Bs 
Part: 3. 

Appendix, containing illustra- 
tions of Genius. 


heart, and still less to his fancy. 
Nature is brimful of character ; 


Midnight Hymn to Deity. 
Address to my Taper. 
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and, to genuine taste and philos- 
ophy, the untutored gestures of 
children are more exquisite, than 
the accomplished ceremony of 
courts. In the adjustment of 
their little etiquettes of first meet- 
ing, there is sweeter food for con- 
templation than my lord Ches- 
terfield or yourself would imag- 
ine. Nay, there is an interesting 
character about my great grand- 
mother, smoking in the chimney 
corner, or even in the playsome- 
ness of kittens through the brok- 
en straw-bottoms of the old fam- 
ity furniture. We are environed 
with articles of delicacy and daint- 
iness, yet murmur at the narrow- 
ness of materials ; we starve upon 
copying in-the centre of originals! 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the glefs of art. 


The foregoing observations are 
not enforced as expressly ap- 
plicable to the performance in re- 
view. Mr. Linn, though inno- 
cent of the charges of originality, 
and considerably infected with the 
epidemick in question, is suffic- 
iently respectable to escape the 
acrimony of stricture. The truth 
is, a counter-train has been form- 


Address to Hope. 

Picture of Morning. 

Farewel Song of Ossian. 

Epistle to a Friend, with the 
poem on the Powers of Genius. 


The first of these performan- 
ces is the principal ; the remain- 
ders are the little fashionable po- 
etick expletives, usually tagged to 
the conclusion of lean mann- 
scripts, to distend them to the 
necessary dimensions for publica- 
tion. Mr. Linn, in his preface, 
appears sufficiently apprized of 
the requisites for didactick poesy ; 
and with that heroism indispen- 
sable to authorship, honestly inti- 
mates his impressions’ of ade- 
quateness. He mentions with fa- 
miliarity the authors of didactick 
poetry, from Hesiod and Lucre- 
tius to Akenside and Armstrong ; 
and, after venturing to invoke the 
same muse who has rewarded 
their toils, requests to indulge the 
expectation, that the publick will 
hear him. The confessions of 
self-confidence are generally more 
honest, than politick, and the gen- 
tleman, on this occasion, is rather 
commendable for ingenuousness, 
than remarkable for prudence. 
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The ancients, we believe, es- 
teemed it inauspicious to stumble 
on the threshold ; and, were the 
society equally superstitious with 
a late erudite doctor, the occur- 
rence of the following blunder, at 
the commencement of this per- 
formance, might be considered, 
perhaps, as rather ominous of 
perplexities in sequel. 


“ Gentus we know by #2R impetuous force.” 


Though we usually acquiesce in 
every compliment to the females, 
we are very sorry that we cannot, 
in this particular, second the gal- 
lantry of Mr. Linn, by admitting 
Genius tobe alady. Thatevery 
bard has been ransacked from 
Ferdusi to Bloomfield, to palliate 
the violence of the incongruity, 
the ladies and Mr. Linn will do 
us the justice to believe. But it 
is to no effect! We do, indeed, 
discover that the Muses certainly 
were females, but, though it is 
very rude of the poets, they all 
persist, to a man, in representing 
Genius asa gentleman. There’s 
Doctor Johnson too (who, though 
his rudeness to the softer portion 
of creation may make him a sus- 
picious authority, is decidedly un- 
answerable), there’s the Doctor 
himself too, unquestionably op- 
posed, in this instance, to polite- 
ness and Mr. Linn. For the 
anecdotal Bozzi has recorded his 
unkindness to the dutchess of 
Devonshire, whom he would not 
permit a respectful bard to repre- 
sent as the Genius of Britain. 
«“ Sir,” said he, (rolling, we’ll 
suppose, ladies, his uncouthness 
about, like an ice-island in a tem- 
pest) “ Sir,” said he to the gen- 
tleman of elogy, “ here is an er- 
rour, you have made Genius fem- 
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inine.”— Palpable; sir ; (cried 
the enthusiast) I know it. But 
(in a lower tone) it was to pay a 
compliment to the dutchess of 
Devonshire, with which her grace 
was pleased. She is walking a- 
cross Coxheath, in the military 
uniform, and I suppose her the 
Genius of Britain.” Johnson— 
“ Sir, you are giving a reason for 
it, but that will not render it right. 
You may have a reason why two 
and two should make five ; they 
will still make but four.” 

The detection of plagiarism is 
a delicate branch of criticism ; for 
analagous passages are frequent- 
ly original, and distant resem- 
blances may be palpable thefts. 
Whether we have fancied anal- 
ogies to brother bards, in. Mr. 
Linn, or they do in reality exist, 
our readers shall determine for 
themselves. 

“When knowledge firt unrols her endlefs page, 


Rich with the records of preceding age.” 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the fpoils of time did ne’er unrol. 


Gray. 


“ Moves like a giant juft refrefh’d with wine.” 


A line, parallel to a quotation al- 
most distinct in our remem- 
brance, though we are unable, at 
the moment, to decide on the au- 
thor. 

* Genius finds fpeech in trees; the running brook 


To nem fpeaks language, like a favourite book.” 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Linn appears anxious to re- 
pay Poetry for the loan of her 
lines, by exemplifying the cor- 
rectness of her sentiments ; for, 
after reaching fruit from the lofty 
branches of Shakespeare, he e- 
vinces the “ good” that there is 
“ in every thing,” by plucking a 
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Row weed of the earth, seemingly 


iittle worth the stooping for. 


“Huth ! every found...let not a zephyr move.” 


“Huth! every breeze, let nothing move, 
My Delia fings, and fings of love.” 


These are the effusions of some 
ballad-monger,or the packthreads 
of poesy, tacked together fer a 
musick-book, and better fitted ap- 
parently, for sound than adapted 
to sense...“¢ I am z// at these num- 
bers.” 


“To arms, the cries, and grafps the quivering f{pear.” 


Te arms ! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring 
lance. Gray. 


Our author, too, professes to di- 
rect his course amidst regions 
hitherto unexplored ; but, consid- 
ering the approved assistants he 
émploys, his undertaking is not 
so hazardous. Doctor Beattie’s 
Minstrel evidently appears to di- 
rect him on numerous occasions, 
and the associates of young Ed- 
win are the friends of “ Genius.” 
She sets out with “ Memory,” 
“ Judgment,” and “ Sympathy,” 
and very opportunely concludes 
with “ Education.” Of Edwin, 
it is related, 
And oft the craggy cliff he lov'’d to climb, 


When all in mift the world below was loft. 


What dreadful pleafure ! Bearriz’s MInstRet. 


Genius, too, 


“ Difdains the paths that common footfteps tread, 
And breathes the fpirit of the mountain head”— 
“Among the rocks” sue “ leans to hear the roar 
Of billows chafing on the founding fhore.” 


The defect of most poetry, pro- 
fuston of epithet, is palpable in 
the “ Powers of Genius.” Mean- 
ing is too often extended by such 
means into feeble procerity, re- 
sembling a flaccid, overgrown 
stripling. Verse should be com- 
pact in structure like little, short, 
muscular men. Pope’s compres- 
sion of sense, which Swift ad- 
Vol. II, No. 10. Www 


mired, is perhaps his strongest 
hold. 


“‘When Pope can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix.” 


Epithets, are the spice and sea- 
soning of poetry, and when ad- 
ministered by a skilful hand, sur~ 
prisingly delicious. But Mr. L. 
to condescend to a pun, may be 
considered all spice. 


*‘ Though Genius moftly loves fome daring theme 
Yet sue can warble with the tinkling ftream ; 

Tho’ her bold hand ftrikes the hoarfe thundering ftrings, 
Yet not the nightingale more {weetly fings.” 


Now, to use a rustick phrase, a 
man may make lines like these 
“ tillthe cowscomehome.” Mr. 
Linn, too, is frequently adjective- 
ly vulgar. 


“She leads potp Cefar o’er the nozrrinG flood,” 
“The heart chat owns not Handel’s ANGEt lay.” 


Though notes are as useful in 
didactick, as in any species of po- 
etry, a little frugality is necessary 
in their application. They should 
certainly be german to the text ; 
and as concise as the nature of 
explanation permits. But, on 
this subject, we are fearful, that 
we have been much oftener de» 
tained, than instructed. With 
Mr. Linn it is but to 

“See Johnfon Teated on his critick throne.” 
“See copious Richardfon’s confummate art.” 
**See penfive Gray awake the Theban lyre.” 
**See Genlis come and wave in air her hand.” 


**See Burney move with her creative wand.” 
«See bolder Radcliffe take her boundlefs flight ;” 


or see any body, or any thing else; 
and then follows a long, boring, 
biographical note, as long (as 
Cowper would say) as “from here 
to Eartham.” Mr. Linn, too, in 
his extraordinary faculty of vis- 
ion, has very frequently remind- 
ed us of the apparition in “ Tom 
Thumb,” and, with regard to the 
length of a note, we were often 
induced to cry out with Polonius 
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in the play, “ this is too long,’ 
and with Hamlet; “ it’ shall to the 
barber’s, with your beard.” If 
there was any novelty in these 
marginal preachments, they 
might be tolerably supportable, 
but they are old, literary anec- 
‘dotes, obsolete as the cakes of ro- 
ses and musty seeds of Romeo’s 
apothecary. 

Lest we should be considered 
as contemplatmg separately the 
melancholy features of our per- 
formance, we are gratified by en- 
countering the following oppor- 
tunities for approbation. It is 
easier to criticise, than compose ; 
and he who censures when the 
majority applaud, should be sus- 
pected as a friend and abandoned 
as a critick. Mr. Linn’s de- 
scriptions of the lady of Prospec- 
tive is neat, delicate,and sprightly. 


** Bid Hope ftand tiptoe with her torch on fire.” 


And the circumstance attending 
the production of Genius is 


strongly imagined and decidedly 
given. 


“Only an age can give a giant birth, 

Then more than earthquakes fhake the folid earth.” 
There are unpremeditated lines 
that appear to be thrown off by 
an elasticity of intellect, “ and 
these are of them,” that remind 
us of the vigorous simplicity of 
antiquity and her prophets. The 
portraiture of the old bard of 
Greece has a considerable free- 


com and firmness of touch 
about it. 


‘When Homer wrote, no critick's laws confin’d 
The outhretch’d genius of his foaring mind ; 

He look’d on Nature, Nawure’s voice obey’d, 
And fnatch’d that glory, which can never fade = 
The fubtle fagyrite then weav'd his rules, 

And form'd a race of imitating fools.” 


The last couplet is not, perhaps, 
surpassed by every page of the 
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most immediate of poéts.. Fer 
dusi, also, the Homer of the east, 
is feelingly and vividly delineat- 
ed. Had Mr. Linn written al- 
ways thus, the thankless business. 
of censure had been obviated by 
praise. Mr. Linn looks to the 
future glory of America with the 
enthusiasm of a poet and the af- 
fection of a patriot. “ Beneath 
our skies, fancy neither sickens 
nor dies. The fire of poetry is 
kindled by our storms. Amid 
our plains, on the banks of our 
waters, and on our mountains, 
dwells the spirit of inventive en- 
thusiasm. These regions were 
not formed only to echo to the 
voice of Europe ; but from them 
shall yet sound a lyre, which shal} 
be the admiration of the world.” 

The arguments of the “ Three 
Parts” of “ The Powers of Ge- 
nius” are as follows. 


ARGUMENT. FIRST. 


Genius defcribed—Invention, the 
criterion of Gerius——The alliance of 
Genius with a ee Judg- 
ment, and Sympathy.—Progrels of Ge- 
nius.—The characterifticks of the Mind. 
—Tafte and Genius diftinguifhed.— 
Shakefpeare’s effect, and his neglect of 
rules—Alonzo d’Ercilla.—Genius pro- 
duced without cultivation.—Offian— 
Ariofto.—Burns.—The influence of 
climate and the face of nature on tle 
mind.—Geographical _illuftrations.— 
Picture of the favage.—Invocation. 


ARGUMENT. SECOND, 


Education neceflary to give Genius 
its full power and ufefulnefs.—Beattie’s 
Edwin defcribed.—Milton.—Johnfon.— 
Sir William Jones.—Subjects of Genius. 
—Satire.—Gentus, though daring, ex- 
cels alfo in fubjects of the moft foft and 
pleafing kind. ~ Virgil’ s Eclogues.—Pe- 
trarch.—Gray.—Cowper.—The force 
of Fiction.—Rouffeau.x—Richardfon.— 
Fielding. —Genlis —Burney.--Radclifle. 
Female Genius—The varied directions 
of Genius. 
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ARGUMENT THIRD. 

"The execution of Genius.—Ferdufi-— 
Bacon.—Newton.—Excitements of Ge- 
nius.—Great political caufes.—Emula- 
tion.— The paffion of Love, an exciting 
caufe of Genius.—The pleafres of Ge- 
mius.—The pains of Genius—rThe rife 
of Genius in Egypt—Greece—Rome— 
Gothick darknefs—The revival of lit- 
erature in Florence.—lIts cultivation in 
England.—The defcent of Genius.— 
Her addrefs to America. 


To give a favourable specimen 
of our author’s manner, we sub- 
join the following quotations from 
the respective divisions of this 
performance. 


“ Allied with Genius foe bright Fancy move, 

The queen alike of Terror and of Love ; 

She gives the wings on which Invention foars 

And untried regions of the world explores. 

With eafe the varies her enchanting forms, 

Now roves thro’ peaceful meads, now flies with forms.” 


“Thou murmuring breeze | O bear upon thy wing 
That ftrain, which flows from Petrarch’s mournful ftring. 
© {peak thofe charms which Petrarch’s Laura wears! 
© breathe that paffion, which he mourn’d in tears ! 
Thou fiream of Time ! bear in thy courfe, along, 
The early lufire of Ihalian fong! 

To lone Vauclufe Jet all the loves repair t 

And tell their forrows to her liftening air ; 

There oft, when Cynthia threw her midnight beam 
Along the banks, and o’er the filver ftream, 
Unhappy Petrarch wandered through the vale, 

Wept with the dews, and murmur'd with the gale !” 


“ What berd is that, whofe beard all hoary white 
Waves to the breeze which fans the brow of night? 
What bard is that, who from his foul of fire 

Rolls the loud thunder of his epick lyre? 

Son of the Eaft! what bard is that, declare, 

Whofe eye rolls wildly in the gloom of care? 
~—Ferdufi, hail ! and hai] thy wond’rous ftrain 
Which tells the hiftory of thy native plain. 

Hail to thy fpirit, which through lengthening time 
Preferv'd its vigour, and its fong fublime, 

Which rous’d and animated with its breath 

Scenes which lay buried in the caves ef death ; 
Which form’d, and finith’d its ftupendous plan, 
Fame fays the greateft ever form’d by man.” 


This Poera is printed with a 
pure type on a fine paper, and is 
among the many neat specimens 
of Philadelphia publication ; the 

only blemishes perceivable in the 
impression are the raised-work of 
the stamps, and the feebleness 


and caricature of Mr. Barzalef’s 
designs. A. Lawson’s engraving 
is respectable ; but, C.Tiebout ex- 
cepted, we flourish feebly op 
copper. 

The ideas principally excited 


by the perusal of this poem are, | 


that its author has read much po- 
etry ; and that in belles-lettres, 
as in morals, our character is de- 
termined by the society we keep. 
Whether it is preferable to draw 
from the resources'’of nature, or 
to study the performances of mas- 
ters, 1s a question in literature at 
present undetermined. To which 
side of the controversy we are in- 
clined, it is unnecessary, perhaps, 
any further to declare. It is suf- 
ficient for pronouncing on the de- 
serts of Mr. Linn, that we have 
decidedin favour-ofnature. What 
the gentleman might have effect- 
ed, had his lucubrations been re- 
versed, we have neither opportu- 
nity nor ‘inclination te inquire. 
Though “ The Powers of Ge- 
nius” has done nothing in support, 
it has done nothing in opposition 
to our theory ; and if ae have 
gathered trivial matter for tri- 
umph, the advocates of imitation 
and art are proportionately unfor- 
tunate. Mr. Linn reposes at a- 
bout mediocrity ; ,and if he does 
little to delight, he does little to 
offend. If he takes you to few 
elevations, he disturbs you by 
fewer descents. His verses are 
rather musical, than thoughtful, 
and rather monotonous, than mu- 
sical. They ‘have less energy 
than beauty ; and less beauty, 
than art. By the equability of 


his lyre the passions are kept a». 


loof. He never congeals you 
with hate, or melts you with love; 
he never kindles you with rage, 
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or moistens you with mercy. In 
fine, he might touch every fibre of 
the heart ; but they are mute to 
a vibration : “ and there is much 
musick, excellent voice, in” that 
“ little organ; yet cannot” he 
“ make it speak.” On “ The 
Powers of Genius” every passion 
should have leaned : with the di- 
dactick should have been mingled 
the sentimental. But this em- 
porium, as it were, of poetry has 
been transformed toa school room. 
We now quit the presence of 
Mr. Linn, as we quit the presence 
of thousands. Farther than re- 
viewers we have felt no imterest 
in this interview. We feel that 
we retire with little that we are 
anxious to treasure, and with 
much, very much, that we are 
wiiimg to forget. We feel that 
we have extracted nothing of those 
little delicacies of mind, that one 
loves to remember at evening, by 
the door-sill, in the musings of a 
Sigar. “ He cometh,” not “ with 
2 tale ; forsooth, he cometh” not 
“ with a tale, that holdeth child- 
ren from play, and old men from 
the chimney-corner.” 


Se 


ART. 65. 

An abridgement of the history of 
Newengland for the use of 
young fiersons. By Hannah 
Adams. Printed for the au- 
thor, and for sale by B. & J. 
Homans, and J, West. New- 
ell, print. Boston. July, 1805. 
\2mo. fift. 185. 


It is probable, that individuals 
of all nations think favourably 
and even fondly of their native 
country. Certain it is, that as A- 
mericans, and especially as chil- 
dren of Newengland, we cherish 
ahigh reverence arg a tender 


partiality for this land of our fa- 
thers. We regard it as the 
theatre of scenes, which are ex- 
tremely interesting, instructive, 
and honorary to human nature. 
We revert to the period, when 
our ancestors first touched its 
sands and rocks, with the feelings 
of enthusiasm and the pride of pa- 
triots. To meditate on the cir- 
cumstances which drove them 
hither, on their toils, disasters, 
and miseries, on the designs they 
formed and the works they achiev- 
ed, and on the glory and conse- 
quences of their emigration, even 
now inspires a lively concern. 
We participate in all the troubles 
and dangers of their enterprize. 
In imagination we go over with 
them the broad field of their la- 
bour ; we grieve for their misfor- 
tunes, triumph in their victories, 
and suffer a painful solicitude 
concerning their destiny. 

' So peculiar were the causes of 
the primitive settlement in this 
country, and so important a rela- 
tion did it hold with the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind, 
that, until within a few years,a 
history of Newengland was 
much to be desired by the present 
eeneration. Purchas, Morton, 
Cailender, and others had furnish- 
ed many and rich materials for 
such a design ; but these mate- 
rials were so complicated with 
facts and details, valuable indeed 
to the historiographer and chro- 
nologist, yet unentertaining to the 
generality of readers, that there 
was wanting a work on the sub- 
ject, which should be at once cor- 
rect, comprehensive, and popular. 

Such a ‘work, six years ago, 
was given to the publick, by Miss 
Adams, author of the abridge- 
ment before us, entitled “ A Sum- 











mary history of Newengland from 
the first settlement at Plymouth,to 
the acceptance of the federal con- 
stitution ; comprehending a gene- 
ral sketch of the American war.” 
That history, divided into forty 
chapters, was published in an 
octave form, of about five hun- 
dred pages. As far as we have 
learned, it was well received both 
in Europe* and America. The 
work commenced very properly 
with an account of Columbus’ 
discovery of America. It glanced 
at the political and ecclesiastical 
state of G. Britain immediately 
subsequent to the reformation ; 
at the persecution of nonconform- 
ists under the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James; and at the motives 
which impelled Mr. Robinson 
and his band of adherents first to 
Leyden, anda part of them af- 
terwards to Plymouth: It des- 
cribed the character of the Ply- 
mouth settlers, their sufferings, 
government, manners, and reli- 
gion: It treated of the theolog- 
ical tenets in which the contin- 
ually multiplying adventurers 
were, and in which they were 
not agreed; of their ambition to 
be governed by biblical laws ; of 
their love of liberty in England, 


* One of the most respectable of the English 
= thus speaks.of this publication—*‘* Miss 
lannah Adams has published A summary His- 
tory of Newengland, from the first settlement 
at Plymouth to the acceptance of the federal 
constitution. ‘This work is professedly a mere 
summary, a compilation from other authors and 
from fugitive political publications, the contents 
of which mignt many of them be lost, but for so 
respectable a repository as the present. ‘The 
author of the present work, in not arrogating to 
herself the honours of an original historian, has 
exonerated herself from a large share of 
responsibility, and at the same time has earned 
considerable merit by the judicious use which 
she has made of the labour of others, in ex- 
panding or abridging their accounts, as occasion 
demanded, and in mifgling with them the saga- 
cious atid liberal reflections, which her own 
strong understanding suggested.”—Month. Mag. 
Vol. 9. p. Gag, 
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and of their growing intolerance 
in America; of their disputes 
among themselves, and with the 
quakers and baptists ; and of the 
pernicious effects of pertinacious 
endeavours to enforce uniformity 
of religious opinion: In due or- 
der and with due honours it ce- 
lebrated the worth of men, who 
diligently wrought in the vine 
yard of Christ, and immortalized 
the names of Wilson, Cotton, 
Hooker, Stone, Moody, and Da, 
venport: It gave a history of the 
origin, progress, and horrible ter- 
mination of the supposed witch- 
crafts in Massachusetts : It gave 
outlines of the aborigines of our 
country, of their unaccommoda- 
ting hardihgod of character; of 
their alternate alliances and rup- 
tures with the Newengland plan- 
ters, and of the labours of the 
pious Eliot for their conversion 
to christianity : It was conversant 
with the founding of churches, 
the convoking of synods, the in- 
corporating of towns, the multi- 
plying of schools, and the mstitu- 
ting of colleges: It sketched the 
rise and incorporation of the sev- 
eral states which compose New- 
england; touched upon the po- 
litical questions, which occasion- 
ally exasperated parties, and con- 
vulsed the community ; upon the 
oppressions of unjust, and the 
salutary measures of righteous 
rulers; upon wars waged and 
treaties concluded ; and upon the 
various successes of the English 
and American arms against the 
forces of France: In that book 
the germ of the American revo- 
lution, heretofore disclosed, was 
examined anew : notice was 
there taken of the various opprese 
sive acts of the British governs 
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ment; of the meagutes which 
Parliament adopted to tax the 
colonies, and of the necessity 
which obliged it to repeal them : 
justice was there done to the high 
and unconquerable love of hber- 
ty, which always glows, and 
sometimes blazes in the breasts 
of Americans: It contained a 
succinct account of the American 
‘war, recording instances .of the 
wisdom, bravery, and patience of 
the glorious Washington, and 
his compatriot heroes : it brought 
to view the difficulties that hap- 
pened soon after the peace ; the 
consequent rebellion in this com- 
monwealth ; and the general in- 
efficiency of the old confedera- 
tion: Finally ; Miss A. closed 
her Summary History with sur- 
veying the condition and pros- 
pects of Newengland Hhterature, 
and with reviewing the most im- 
portant passages in the history of 
our country- 

Such were the subjects and 
events discussed in Miss A.’s 
Summary History,and such is the 
character of that valuable work, 
of which the one under review is 
professedly and justly an abridge- 
ment. Whoever therefore has 
attentively read the first, has al- 
ready a general view of the jast. 
The most important parts of the 
summary she has retained. In 
twenty chapters she has compris- 
ed the substance of her first per- 
formance. Long accounts of po- 
lemick divinity, which are not 
read by the young, nor under- 
stood by the old, she has wholly 
omitted, and greatly abbreviated 
‘the story of the American war. 
She has indeed improved her 
work by means of later writers, 
end particularly by Marshall’s 
life of Washington, 
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The paragraphs are numbered, 
and the form and size of the book 


are exactly suited to the use of 
shools. 


We know ne work of the kind 
deserving of equal praise. Miss 
A. in our opinion, possesses un- 
common acuteness in discovering 
the repositories of knowledge a- 
dapted to her purpose, and a hap- 
py facility in using it. We can- 
not but wish that the good sense 
of the publick may induce a wide 
circulation of the work we re- 
commend, and thus remunerate 
the labours of a woman, who is 
as remarkable for her piety, filial 
tenderness, and general benevo- 
lence, as she is for her judgment 
and fidelity as a historian. 


As a specimen of her style, 
which is uniformly easy and per- 
spicuous, we offer to our readers 
the conclusion of her work. 


In reviewing the hiftory of .New- 
England, and the late American revo- 
lution, we find the wonders of divine 
providence rifing confpicuous in every 
fcene. At firft we behold a fmall num- 
ber of people, who, when opprefied 
by cruel perfecution, preferred the fa- 
cred rights of confcience to all earthly 
enjoyments, and exchanged their native 
country for a dreary wildernefs, inhab- 
ited by favages. After ftruggling with 
complicated hardfhips they obtained 
fecure fettlements, and the wildernefs 
at length was made to bloffom like a 
rofe by the hand of perfevering induf- 
try ; and though their profperity was 
fometimes clouded, yet their misfor- 
tunes, and even their prejudices were 
overruled for good. ‘Thofe who were 
driven from Maflachufetts by the per- 
fecution of their brethren formed new 
fettlements. The colonies increafed, 
and rofe in wealth, and the interpofing 
hand of heaven protected them under 
every difficulty. 

When the colonies were involved in 
the diftrefling war with Philip, they 
were enabled to fubdue their favage 
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énemies; when they were deprived of 
their charters the fudden revolution in 
England,relieved them from theoppref- 
fion of arbitrary power ; when the 
united efforts of the French and their 
Indian allies were levelled againft them, 
the conquering arms of Brita and her 
colonies fruftrated their attempts. 

When the important era, at length 
arrived, in which Britain exerted her 
utmoft ftrength to deprive her colonies 
of their dearly purchafed privileges ; 
and a new country, under great difad- 
vantages, was obliged to contend with 
that potent nation, which had recently 
conquered the united powers of France 
and Spain; infpired by the facred 
flame of liberty, the colonies triumph- 
ed over the well difeiplined forces of 
the parent ftate. The ftriking divine 
interpofitions, in favour of America, 
during the conteft, afford an interefting 
fubjeét of contemplation to pious 
minds ; while amidft the apparently 
uncertain chances of war, they per- 
ceive with grateful admiration the con- 
troling hand of providence rendering 
every event fubfervient to the libert 
and independence of the United States. 

After independence was obtained b 
the {fword, and acknowledged by the 
European nations, when a fpirit of an- 
archy threatened the fubverfion of our 
recently acquired liberty, the interpofi- 
tion of providence was vifible in cauf- 
ing thefe tumults to terminate in the 
eftablifhment of the federal conftitution, 
which placed the privileges of the Unit- 
ed States on a permanent foundation. 

Exalted from a feeble {tate to opulence 
and independence, the federal Ameri- 
cans are now recognized as a nation 
throughout the globe. This highly fa- 
voured people ought to raife their 
minds in fervent afpirations, that their 
fair profpects may never be reverfed by 
4 temper of difunion, or a {pirit of an- 
archy prevailing among the people, 
but that genuine liberty, united with 
order and good government, may diffufe 
their bleffings through the widely ex- 
tended union. 

The inhabitants of New-England, in 
particular, whofe anceftors were emi- 
nent for induftry, love of order, atten- 

tion to the promotion of learning, and 
a fupreme regard for religion, ought te 


be afliduoufly careful to cultivate and 
improve thofe virtues, for which the 


firft fettlers of their country were fo 
highly diftinguifhed: 


ART. 66. 


A compendious history of Neweng- 
land, designed for schools and 
hrivate families. By Jedidiak 
Morse, D.D. and Rev. Elijah 
Parish, a.m. Ornamented with 
a neat mafi. 12mo. 388 fifr. 
Charlestown. Etheridge: 


NE1THER of our reverend com-+ 
pilers, probably, ever attentively 
considered the following caution 
of sacred writ. And further, 
my sen, be admonished, of mak- 
ing many books there is no end.” 
Happy had it been, if not for au- 
thors, yet certainly for the pub- 
lick, if other parents, as well as 
Solomon, had given this advice 
with effect. Not that we think 
that the fields of science are fully 
reaped, or that there are no new 
tracts to explore in the empire of 
learning. But we are heartily 
weary of seeing the same paths 
perpetually trodden ; of drinking 
from wells so far exhausted that 
the water is muddy ; and of eat- 
ing, not merely at the same table, 
and of the same dishes, but of the 
very same food, so frequently 
cooked, that our appetite nau- 
seates its taste. A goodstory well 
told instructs, exhilirates, and re- 
fines the heart ; but it may be 
repeated so often, as to give dis- 
gust. Because there Is some- 
thing peculiar in the history of 
Newengland, it is not necessary 
that every Newenglandman, who 
is capable of putting sentences 
and paragraphs together, should 
become the historian of his coun- 
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In the act therefore of op- 
ening the book before us, we ad- 
venture to pronounce, that it was 
not needed, and to predict that it 
will not be generally read. 

Let us however listen to the 
reasons which our authors assign, 
for giving to the world their 
Compendious History. They 
say in their preface, 


The materials for the hiftory of this 
favoured portion of the world, though 
abundant, have hitherto been fcattered 
in many volumes, too expenfive and too 
disjointed, to be rendered ufeful to the 
rifing generation. To reduce them to 
a form, order, and fize adapted to the 
ufe of the higher claffes in fchools, and 
to families, has been our aim in compil- 
ing this fmall work. 


When Miss Hannah Adams 
began her Summary History, she 
indeed found the materials of her 
work scattered in many large vol- 
umes; musty records, and almost 
illegible manuscripts. At that 
time Mather’s Magnalta, and 
Neal’s History of Newengland, 
which extended little beyond its 
first settlement, were the only 
histories of Newengland, which 
the country afforded. Zhen the 
Summary History, of which we 
have taken notice in the forego- 
ing article, was a desideratum, 
and its appearance satisfied the 
general expectation. Do Messrs. 
Morse and Parish mean to in- 
clude Miss A.’s Summary His- 
tory among the volumes, * too 
expensive and too disjointed to be 
useful” ? Ill arranged and defi- 
cient as they may deem her His- 
tory, it is manifest that they have 
condescended to avail themselves 
of important information contain- 
ed in that work, which they were 
unable, we believe, elsewhere 
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easily to obtain. We here par- 
ticularly allude to their account 
of the settlement of Providence 
and Rhodeisland, which they have 
borrowed from Miss Adams, and 
which, we have understood, was 
procured from old newspapers 
and mouldering rolls, at the in- 
yurious expense of her eyesigltt 
and health. The authors call 
their History a “ small work.” 
Small it certainly is compared 
with many works, but not in point 
of bulk, considered Simply as a 
history of Newengland, when com- 
pared with the abovementioned 
Summary. | That book contained 
a sketch of the American war, 
occupying nearly half the num- 
ber of its pages ; this dispatches 
the subject m a single chapter. 
The “ Compendious” is therefore 
larger than the “ Summary” 
History of Newengland. These 
remarks cannot appear more triv- 
ial to some of our readers, than 
they are unpleasant tous. They 
should not escape us, did we not 
discern, unwillingly, a design to 
supplant Miss A. in abridging 
her Summary; and an inclina- 
tion to withhold the tribute, 
which ought to be paid to 
her assiduity and merits. For 
instance : the following charac- 
ter of the fathers of Newengland 
was written by President Adams, 
and him they have acknowledged 
as the author ; yet, if we mistake 
not, without giving a particle of 
credit to Miss A. they have ex- 
tracted it entire from her Sum- 
mary History, when perhaps, but 
for her labour, this literary scrap 
had forever slept in the neglected 
pages of the Boston Gazette. 


Religious, to fome degree of enthu- 
fiafm, it may be admitted they were, 
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but this can bé no peculiar derogation 
trom their character, becaufe it was at 
that time almoft the univerfal character, 
not only of England, but of Chriften- 
dom ; had this, however, been other- 
wife, their enthufiafm, confidering the 
principles on which it was founded, 
and the ends to which it was directed, 
far from being a reproach, was greatly 
to their honour. For I believe it 
will be found univerfaily true, that xo 
great enterprife for ihe honour or happi- 
nefs of mankind was ever achieved, with- 
out a large mixture of that noble infirmity. 
Whatever imperfections may be juftly 
aferibed to them, which, however, are 
as few as any mortals have difcovered, 
their judgment in forming their policy 
was founded on wife and benevolent 
principles ; it was founded on revela- 
tion and reafon too ; it was confiftent 
with the beft, greateft, and wifett, legif- 
Fators of antiquity. 


Invidious and irksome is the 
employment of finding fault. 
We had much rather indicate 
the excellencies and beauties of 
a work, and recommend it to 
notice. But we must be blind 
not to observe in the compilation 
before our eyes an inequality of 
manner, a defective arrangement, 
want of uniformity in design, and 
sometimes dullness and some- 
times carelessness in the mode of 
execution. One blemish is pal- 
pable. ‘The book smells strong- 
ly of sect. Certainly there is 
obliquity of judgment in saying 
so much as is said about puri- 
tanism and orthodoxy, since the 
work is professedly intended for 
the use of schools and private 
families. In p. 165, for exam- 
pie, an account is begun ofa the- 
ological dispute, notorious in the 
age in which it happened, and 
preserved with sufficient care 
in the historical archives of 
Massachusetts, in the following 
terms. 
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Unhappy religious diffenfions ftilt 
prevailed in Maflachufetts ; and from 
a zeal for the purity of the faith, gov- 
ernour Winthrop ftrove to exterminate 
the opinions which he difapproved. 
For this purpofe, on the 30th of Auguft, 
1637,afynod was convened at New- 
town (now Cambridge) to whom eigh- 
ty erroneous opinions were prefented ; 
thefe were debated and unanimoufly 
condemned. At a court holden at the 
fame place, the following October, 


Wheelwright, cane and Un-_ 


derhill, the leading characéters who had 
embraced thefe errours, were banifhed, 
and feveral others were cenfured for 
feditious conduct, 


W hat special benefit the knowl- 
edge of this controversial divinity 
will bring to the rising genera- 
tion we cannot foretel. Asthough 
however what our authors had 
sald upon this subject was insul- 
ficient for the purpose of edifica- 
tion, or because one of them dis- 
trusted the power of narration in 
the other, he begins to relate, one 
hundred pages forward, the same 
transaction. 


The firft fynod of New England was 
held in Newtown, (now Cambridge) 
1687. Never were any communities 
in more alarming danger, &c, &c. 


The style, as might naturally 
be expected in a work composed 
by more than one person, is ex- 
tremely various, sometimes hast- 
ily flowing from the pen of the 
eeographer, but for the most part 
abrupt and suff in the language 
of his more exact coadjutor, who, 
we presumé, had the principal 
toil in this literary effort. De- 
scribing the sufferings of the Pu- 
ritans about the time of their set- 
tlement in Holland, our history 
Says, 


But to return to the people on fhore. 
The men efcaped, excepting thole whe 
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voluntarily ftayed to affift the women 
and children. Here was a moving 
{cene of diftrefs; hufbands fled, hufbands 
and fathers carried to a foreign coun- 
try ; children crying with fear and 
fhivering with cold, what could fuftain 
the mother’s breaking heart; Charity 
and humanity would have cheered the 
weeping throng ; but thefe heavenly 
{pirits were not here. Perfecution 
Yaifed her voice terrible as death ; fhe 
hurried them from one place to anoth- 
er, from one officer to another, till alf 
were tired of their vi€tory. To impri- 
fon fo many innocent women and chil- 
dren would have excited publick odi- 
um ; homes they had none, for they 
had difpofed of them, they were glad 
to be rid of them onany terms. From 
thefe fufferings they received advan- 
tage. Their meeknefs and chriftian de- 
portment made a favourable and deep 
impreflion on the hearts of many f{pec- 
tators, which produced confiderable 
acceflions to their number. But by 
courage and perfeverance they all final- 
ly crofled the fea, and united with their 
friends, according to the defire of their 
hearts, in grateful praifes to God. 


sort of 


This is a_ simpering 
style, which derogates from the 
dignity of sober history, and Is 
unfavourable toa manly and grace- 


ful elocution. It is rather suited 
to the tones of a canting fana- 
tick, than to the voices which 
please us in the school and 
parlour. 

But enough of censure. The 
work before us, with all its er- 
rours and soporiferous qualities, 
contains much interesting matter. 
It opens with a neat and pretty 
correct map of the country which 
it professes to describe, and has a 
table of contents, though no in- 
dex, which last circumstance is a 
defect. It is divided into twenty- 
eight chapters, which are con- 
Versant with subjects, necessarily 
similar to those, which are men- 
tioned in the preceding article, 
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and which ought to be found in a 
boek of this nature. It com- 
prizes many valuable descriptions 
of scenes, places, times, and 
characters, none of which are ut- 
terly new, some of which have 
found a better repository, and 
other of which, hitherto floating 
on the surface of tradition, are 
here rescued from the gulph of 
forgetfulness. . 

Were we to compare the A- 
bridgement of Miss Adams with 
the History under review, we 
should say, that is the more pro- 
per for schools, this for the private 
student. This will be better lik- 
ed by the polemick divine, that 
by the historian. This best re- 
veals the treachery of the savage ; 
that displays most fortunately the 
character and improvements of 
civilized man. Individual char- 
acter is here developed ;_ there 
the national. One is tinctured 
with the spirit of bigotry ; the 
other is a clear and unbiassed nar- 
ration of facts. The judicious 
and impartial author of the A- 
bridgement conceals herself ; in 
the Compendious History the 
men are visible in their work : 
a reader may generally satisfy 
himself concerning the question, 
Who speaks, on what occasion, 
and for what purpose? That work 
commands our respect ;_ this is 
too considerable to be contemned. 

The following lines in the char- 
acter of the celebrated Standish 
are boldly though coarsely drawn, 
and he must be something more 
or less than man, who can view 
the contour without diverse and 
strong emotions. 


In 1656, at @ very advanced age, 
died Capt. Standifh, the military com- 
mander, the Wasnincron of Ply- 
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mouth colony. Aman fo conf{picuous 
and celebrated in his life, ought not to 
be forgotteh when dead. It is impoffi- 
ple to have any adequate view of the ef- 
tablifhment and rife of Plymouth colo- 
ny, without entering familiarly into the 
character of this hero of that little band 
of pilgrims. He defcended froma fam- 
ily of diftinction, and was heir apparent 
to a great eftate ; unjuftly detained from 
him, which compelled him to depend on 
himfelf for fupport. He was fmall in 
ftature, but of an active fpirit, a fan- 
guine temper, and ftrong conftitution. 
Thefe qualities led him to the pro- 
feflion of arms. Having been in the 
fervice of Queen Elizabeth, in aid of 
the Dutch, after the truce, he fettled 
with Mr. Robinfon’s people in Leyden. 
He was in the firft company, who came 
Over in 1620; he commanded the firft 
detachment for making difcoveries af- 
ter their arrival; he was chofen mili- 
tary commander on the firft fettlement 
of their military concerns. Generally, 
in the fubfequent excurfions and inter- 
views with the natives, he was the firft 
to meet them, accompanied by a {mall 
number of his own choofing. During 
the terrible ficknefs of the firft winter, 
when two or three died in a day, and 
the living were fearcely able to bury 
the dead, captain Standifh retained his 
health, and kindly nurfed the fick. On 
the 29th of January he was called to 
fee his beloved wife expire. 

When Corbitant, one of the petty fa- 
chems of Maflafoit, meditated a revolt, 
captain Standifh, with 14 men, furroun- 
ded his houfe in Swanzey, but he being 
abfent, they informed his people, they 
fhould deftroy him, if be perfifted in his 
rebellion. This fo alarmed the chief, 
that he intreated the mediation of Maf- 
fafoit, and accordingly was admitted, 
with eight other chiefs, to fubfcribe his 
fubmitlion to the Englith. 

In 1622, when he had fortified Plym- 
outh, he divided his men jato four 
“ {quadrons,” appointing every indivi- 
dual his poft. In cafe of fire, a feicct 
company mounted guard with their 
backs to the fire, to watch fer approach- 
ing enemies. Being fent on a trading 
voyage to Matachieft, between Barn- 
ftable and Yarmouth, im February,1 623, 
4 fevere ftorm compelled him to Jeave 
tus ve.lcl, and fleep in a hut of the In- 


dians ; being impreffed with an idea-of 
their defign to kill him, he made his 
people keep guard all night, by which 
he efcaped the fnare they had laid for 
him. In the morning it was found that 
goods had been ftolen in the night from 
the fhallop; he, with his party, fur- 
rounded the houfe of the fachem, and 
the things were reftored. 

Often was the providence of God 
confpicuous in his prefervation. The 


next month, at Manomet, a creek in. 


Sandwich, where he went for corn, he 
was not received with their ufual cor- 
diality ; two Indians from - Maffachu- 
fetts were there, one had an iron dag- 
ger, and derided the Europeans becaufe 
he had feen them, when dying,“ cry 
and make four faces like children.” An 
Indian of the place who had formerly 
been his friend, appearing now very 
friendly, invited the captain to fleep 
with him, becaufe the weather was cold. 
Standith accepted ‘his hofpitality, and 
pailed the night by his fire ; ‘but fleep 
had departed from his eyes; he was 
reftlefs, and in motion all night, though 
his hoft feemed folicitous for his com- 
fort, and “ earneftly preffed him to take 
his reft.”._ It was afterward difcovered 
that this Imdtan intended to kill him if 
he had fallen afleep. 

Wefton’s people, who fettled at Wef- 
fagufiet, lived without religion or law, 
or, in modern ftyle, enjoyed /iberty and 
equality. ‘This rendered them contemp- 
tible in the view of favages, who foon 
began to infult and abufe them. The 
company pretended to fatisfy the In- 
dians for a theft, not by punifhing the 
thief, but by hanging a decrepit old 
man, who had become burdenfome to 
them. This fettlement was compofed 
of a fet of needy adventurers. But be- 
fore this company knew their own dan- 
ger, the governour of Plymouth had 
learned from Maffafoit, the plot of the 
natives for their deftru@ion, and fent 
captain Standith to their relief. He 
had made choice of eight men, refufine 
totake more. Arriving at Weflaguffet, 
now Weymouth, he found the people 
{cattered, and in imminent danger, vet 
ftupiily infenfible to the deftrudtion 
ready to burft upon them.  Standifh 
was careful not to excite the jealoufy of 
the natives till he could affemble the 
people of the plantation. An Indian 
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brought him fome furs, whom he treat- 
ed “ {moothly,” yet the Indian reported 
that he “ faw by the captain’s eyes, that 
he was angry in his heart.” This in- 
duced Peck/uot, a chief of courage, to tell 
fTobbamock, Standifh’s Indian guide and 
interpreter, that he “ underftood the 
captain was come to kill him, and the 
re({t of the favages there; but tell him,” 
faid he, “ we know it, but fear him not ; 
neither will we fhun him, let him begin 
when he dare, he fhall not take us at un- 
awares.”’ Others whet their knives be- 
fore him, ufing infulting geftures and 
{peeches. Among the reft, Wittuwa- 
imat,a daring fon of war, whofe head 
the government had ordered Standifh 
to bring to Plymouth, boalted of the 
excellence of his knife,on the handle 
of which wasa woman’s face. ‘“ But,” 
Jaid he, I have another at home, with 
which I have killed both French and 
Englifh ; that has a man’s face; by 
and by thefe two muft be married.” 


Further faid he of his knife. “ By and 
by it fhall fee, by and by it thall eat, 
but not /peak.” 

Peckfuot, being a man of great ftat- 
ure, faid to Standifh, “ though you zre 


% great captain, yet you are but a little 
man, and though I be no fachem, yet I 
am a man of great ftrength and cour- 
age.” The captain had formed his 
plan, and was therefore filent. The 
next day, feeing he could get no more 
of them together, Peckfuot and W3itu- 
wamat, and his brother, a young man 
of eighteen, and one Indian more being 
together, and having about as many of 
his own men in the room; he gave the 
<vord, the door was faft; he feized 
Peckfuot, fnatched his knife from him, 
end killed him with it; the reft killed 
Wittuwamat, and the other Indian. 
The youth they took and hanged. 
Dreadful was the f{cene ; incredible the 
number of wounds they bore; without 
zny noife, catching at the weapons, 
ftrugeling and ftriving till death. At 
another place he and his men killed one 
more. Cuzaptain Standifh then returned 
to Plymouth, carrying the head of Wit- 
tuwamat, which was fet up on the fort. 
The news of this exploit fpread terrour 
through the furrounding tribes ; amaz- 
ed and terrified, they fled to fwamps 
end defert places, which brought on 
¢ifeafes and death tomany. Oncof the 
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fachems faid, “ ‘The God of the Englith 
was offended with them, and would def- 
troy them in his anger.” 

Some reflected on captain Standifh, 
as being more of a hero, than a_ chrif- 
tian in this affair; but if there were 
any fault, it certainly re{ted with the 
good magiftrates of Plymouth; Standifh 
only obeyed their orders ; they delibe- 
rately and coolly fanctioned the moft 
bloody part of his conduct, by fetting 
up the head of Wittuwamat as a pub- 
lick fpectacle. All military exploits 
are dreadful. | 

In 1625 he was fent an agent for the 
company to England. The plague was 
raging in London, and he met with dif- 
ficulty in accomplifhing his butinefs ; 
but the next year he returned with 
goods for the colony, bringing the me- 
lancholy news, that Mr. Cufliman and 
Mr. Robinfon were numbered with 
the dead. 

A company of the bafer fort had fet 
down at Quincy ; under one Morton, 
they had depofed their commander, fold 
arms to the natives, and invited fugi- 
tives from other places. Captain En- 
dicott, from Salem, gave them a 
fmall check, and cut down their Jiberty 
fole. -Captain Standifh fubdued them. 
Being fent for the purpofe, and finding 
reafoning vain, he tookthem prifoners 
and carried them to Plymouth ; thence 
they were fent to England. Previous 
to this, in 1624, the people of 
Plymouth had erected fifhing flakes at 
Cape Ann. A company from the weft 
of England, the next year, took poflef- 
fionof them. Captain Standifh was 
fent to obtain juftice. His threats were 
ferious, and the people of Cape Ann af- 
fured the company they were dead 
men, unlefs they fatisfied the captain, 
for he was always punctual to his word. 
‘The company then built another ftage 
or flake, ina more advantageous fitua- 
tion, which the Plymouth people ac~ 
cepted : thus harmony was reftored. 

A tradition in the tamily fays, that a 
friendly native once came and told the 
captain, that a particular Indian inten- 
ded to kill him ; that the next time he 
vifited the wigwam, he would give him 
fome water, and while he fhould be 
drinking, the Indian would kill him 
with his knife. ‘The next time the cap- 
tain had occafion to goto the place, he 
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yemembered his trufty fword. He found 
a number of favages together, and foon 
had reafon to believe the information, 
which had been given him. It was not 
long before the fufpected Indian brought 
him fome drink ; the captain receiving 
it, kept his eye fixed on him while 
drinking. The Indian was taking his 
knife to make the deadly ftab, when 
Standifh inftantly drew his fword and 
cut off his head at one ftroke ; amazed 
and terrified, the favages fled, and left 
eur warriour alone. 

After the year 1628, we hear no more 
of the military exploits of this valorous 
commander. Whether a conftant feries 
of vigorous exertions for fo many years 
had impaired his health, and rendered 
him unfit for active fervice, as it is faid 
he was afflicted with the ftone and ftran- 
gury in his advanced years; or whe- 
ther he became tired of fuch dreary, 
dangerous excurtions, it is perhaps im- 
poilible now to afcertain. Certain it is, 
he did not in the leaft degree lofe the 
contidence of the people. During his 
whole life, which was prolonged al- 
moft thirty years after this, he was con- 
fiantly elected one of the principal of- 
ficers of the growing Commonwealth ; 
he was one of the magiftrates or judges 
of the fuperiour court of the colony as 
long as he lived. When, “in regard of 
many appearances of danger towards 
the country,” a council of war was ap- 
pointed in 1652, vefted with full power 
“ to iffue warrants to prefs men, and to 
give commiilions to chief officers,” the 
venerable Standith was among “ the firft 
three.” In 1653 we find him acting in 
this council; and once more we may 
fee him clothed in his coat of mail. In 
1654, Cromwell called on New-England 
for troops to fubdue the Dutch of New- 
York. Maflachufetts ordered 500 te 
be furnithed. Capt. Stahdith received 
the command of thofe raifed in Plym- 
outh colony. <A part of his commiflion 
probably his laft, was in thefe words ; 
“We having raifed fome forces over 
which we do conftitute our well belov- 
ed friend, Captain Miles Standish, their 
leader and COMMANDER IN CHIEF 3 of 
whofe approved fidelity and ability we 
have had Jong experience.” 

He was now probably 70 years of age. 
He had been engaged in the wars inthe 
Netherlands, which ended about 1609. 
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It is not probable that he left his native 
country before he was 21 ; how long 
he continued in the army we know not, 
but probably he was 25 when he joined 
Mr. Robinfon’s congregation after the 
peace : it isnot probable that a young- 
er man would have been made milita 

commander in 1620; this will make 
him juft feventy. He lived two years 
after this, dying in 1656, at Duxbury, 
where he had a tract of land, which is 
now known by the name of the Cap- 
tain’s Hill. He had one fon,Alexander, 
who died in Duxbury ; a grandfon of 
his, deacon Jofeph Standifh, fettled in 
Norwich, Connecticut, a great grandfon 
of whom, is the junior compiler of this 
volume. <A houfe of deacon Standifh 
was burned, in which was deftroyed 
the {word of the captain, which fought 
the firft battles of New England. ‘Thofe 
arecertainly deceived,who imagine the 

have it in pefleffion. His name will be 
long venerated in New England. He 


“was one who chofe to fuffer affliction 


with the people of God, who fubdued 
kingdoms, and put to flight the armies 
of the aliens. 

Before we dismiss this article, 
we ought to say that there is an 
appendix to the work, whose for- 
mation discloses much judginent 
of what is good, and a good 
knowledge of what will sell. It 
indeed consists of gemsand pearls, 
Orations spoken and songs sung 
at periodical feasts, which are de- 
signed to celebrate the wonders 
of Providence and the honours of 
ancestry, are, to a majotity of 
readers, the most captivating of 
all compositions. The orations, 
whence extracts are made, are 
Mr. Adams’s, Mr, Kirkland’s, and 
Mr. Davis’s. The first has been 
given whole to the publick, who 
eave it their unqualified appro- 
bation. The second has been 
solicited, and, we are happy to 
learn, is soon to be transcribed 
for the press. As we are not 
permitted to hope for the same 
pleasure in regard to the last, we 
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will gratify our friends with a 
portion of its very elegant ex- 
tracts, which enrich the Appen- 
dix of the ‘ Compendious History.’ 


* So difpofed isthe human mind to be 
exclufively occupied with pafling {cenes, 
and to bury in eblivion tranfactions eb- 
{cured by the mantle of time, that eve- 
ry nation has practically acknowledged 
the utility of commemorative inftitu- 
tions. ‘Thus among the multitude of 
Grecian games we find the Carpean 
pantomime, reprefenting the early 
occupations and perils of their fathers. 
The hufbandman, at the plough with his 
arms by his fide, alternately profecut- 
ing his rural labours, and repelling the 
attacks of lawlefs plunderers. Thus, at 
the joyful feaft of tabernacles, did the 
children of Ifrael dwell in booths made 
of olive branches, palm branches, and 
willows of the brook, a ftriking memo- 
rial of the manner in which their fath- 
ers abode in the wildernefs, when 
brought out of the landof Egypt. And 
thus is it your laudable practice, to cel- 
ebrate this pleafing anniverfary, devot- 
ed to contemplation and difcourfe on 
the lives and actions of your memora- 
ble anceftors; uniting in innocent fefti- 
vals, and felecting from your abun- 
dance, as the moft agreeable ornament 
of your tables, that food, on which the 
were compelled to fubfift ; not hiding 
from your children, what has been told 
you by your fathers, but by feafonable 
inftruction and apt memorials leading 
them to the times that are paft, and 
imprefling on their tender minds {falu- 
tary and indelible leflons of magnanim- 
ity and virtue. Let it bea day, de- 
voted to the chafte pleafures of cheer- 
fulnefs, tempered with reflection. 

“ Weaflemblein remembrance of men, 
whofe lives were indeed laborious and 
marked with fuffering, beyond the com- 
mon lot of humanity. but we mutt 
not indulge the idea that they were mif- 
erable. They had joys to mcre men of 
the world unknown. Theirs was the 
happinefs of pure and upright hearts, 
of generous fympathy with the diftrefl- 
ed, of a warm and undiflembled affec- 
tion for each other, being, as they ex- 
prefs themfelves, “ knit together in a 


body in a moft ftrict and facred bond 


and covenant in the Lord.” Theirs 
was the fatisfaction refulting from a 
firm and confoling belief, that they 
were deftined by the Almighty to be 
inftruments of great good to mankind. 
Theirs in fine was the happinefs of pur- 
fuing the nobleft ends by the moft 
honourable means, like our departed 
WASHINGTON, conftantly intent up- 
on an important object, little moved by 
the viciflitudes and impediments in the 
way that led to it, and like him, be- 
holding the bleffed and complete ac- 
complifhment of their fublime purpofes. 

“ Amidft the complaints of modern 
degeneracy, it is gratifying to obferve 
an increating attachment to the wife 
inftitutions of our anceftors among men 
of intelligence and refleCtion, and on 
this interefting day, in the metropolis 
of our ftate, a numerous and refpect- 
able affociation participate in your fen- 
timents, and indulge in emotions con- 
genial with thofe by which you are 
animated. May the falutary difpof- 
tion prevail, until it matures into prin- 
ciple, and by recurring to the original 
maxims of our flate, in feeling and afking 
for the old paths, may we find the good 
way, and walk therein. 

“ The bold and prefumptuous devi- 
ces of thofe who “ fpeak {welling words 
of vanity,” and while they “ promile 
us liberty, are themfelves the fervants of 
corruption,” fhall thus be repelled, as 
the fands of the fea reftrain the boifter- 
ous ocean; or, if they thould be, for a 
time, predominant by thofe ancient and 
wholefome fountains, you will be pre- 
ferved from the vile contagion; you 
will be animated with undaunted re- 
{olution in the caufe of truth,of virtue, 
and of genuine liberty ; you will con- 
tend valiantly on the ramparts erected 
by your fathers ; and the fair inheritance 
which they have left, will never be 
furrendered. . 

“ Favoured inhabitants of venerable 
ground, we vifit your abodes with 
pleafure. We tread the turf, which 
your fathers have often trod, but we 
fearch for their tombs in vain. Per- 
haps it fhould not be regretted; they 
may be hidden from your view, left re- 
verence for your anceftors, fhould de- 
generate to ufelefs or debafing fuper- 
ftition. Having few vifible memorials, 
of men, fo illuftrious, in the indulgence 









of your grateful emotions, you are 
prompted to a ftudy of their characters, 
and from that ftudy you cannot fail of 
inftruction ; of {trong and operative in- 
citements to every manly purfuit, every 
generous and elevated purpofe. 


‘¢ Their ashes rest—— 
No marble tells us where.” 





But they live in their writings; they 
live in their inftitutions and your affec- 
tions; let them alfo live in your inita- 


tion.” , 
ART. 67. 

C. Crispi Sallustii Belli Catilinarit 
& Jugurthini Historie —Editio 
emendatior juxta edd. ofit. dili- 
gentissime inter se collatas ; i- 
lustrata notis selectis ; cum ine 
dice cofiioso. Salem Massachu- 
settenstum : Excudebat Josua 
Cushing, impfiensis T. C. Cush- 
ing & J. S. Anpfileton. 1805. 
l12mo. ff. 276. 

Ecce monstrum ! From an A- 
Merican press in the commercial 
town of Salem issues an “ editio 
emendatior” of Sallust, “ juxta 
editiones optimas diligéntissime 
inter se collatas’ ! We record 
it as a memorable fact in the an- 
nals of our literature, that in the 
year of our Lord 1805 appeared 
the first* edition of an ancient 
classick ever published in the U- 
nited States, which was not a pro- 
fessed reimpression of some for- 
mer and foreign edition. We 
presume that Sallust was chosen 
for this hazardous experiment, 
not only on account of its mode- 
rate size, but because the sale of 
the impression would probably be 


* We have taken fome pains to af- 
certain this fact. If we are wrong we 
fhould be glad to be corrected. Who 
can tell how much time, ink and paper 
may be faved by this notice to fome fu- 
ture Fabricius, Harwood, or Maittaire ? 
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secured by a late regulation of the 
University, requiring a knowl- 
edge of this author previously to 
admission. With similar mod- 
esty and prudence, though with 
more splendid auspices, the ear- 
liest of the editions in usum Del- 
phini was the Quarto Sallust, 
1674, and the first classick pub- 
lished in the Russian empire was 
Nepos, at Moscow, 1762. 

The scholar will no doubt be 
solicitous to know what is prom- 
tsed and what is performed by 
the present editor. We shall 
quote the preface and subjoin a 
few remarks. 


Lectori S. Quod in hac Salluftii 
editione przftitimus, benevole lector, 
nunc breviter exponendum eft. 

Textus, quem, ni fallimur, emenda- 
tifimum habes, ex tribus illis edition 
ibus, Havercampiana, Hunteriana, et Par- 
ifiana flereotypa (ut loguuntur) conftitutus 
eft; non omifsa autem Maittariane ce- 
terarumque editionum meliorum fre- 
quentiflima et diligentiffima collatione. 


Here Hunter’s and the stereo- 
type editions are mentioned as if 
they contained different texts, and 
were independent sources of va- 
rious readings ; but in truth they 
both follow Cortius with scarcely 
aliteral variation. Far be it from 
us to discourage that rare species 
of industry, which is employed in 
the comparison of editions and 
the selection of readings ; but we 
are by no means certain that the 
text of this Sallust would not have 
been upon the whole more cor- 
rect, if, as in the immaculate 
Edinburgh edition, and the later 
ones of Henry Homer, Hunter, 
and Didot, the text of Cortius had 
been scrupulously copied. The 
peculiar character of his text is a 
careful conciseness, Which brings 
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it nearer than any other to the 


style of Sallust, that swdtilissimus 
brevitatis artifex. On this sub- 
ject however we feel ourselves 
searcely competent to decide ; 
yet while we acknowledge the 


judgment with which the text of 


the Delphini edition is here often 
corrected, we must express our 
regret that so many valuable read- 
ings, supported by sufficient au- 
thority, are mentioned only in the 
notes. 


Notx, maximi ex parte, ex editione 
éa ufum Delphini detcripte ; pars autem 
non parva iftius molis precifa, ut doc- 
tifimorum virorum, Gruteri, Gronovil, 
Sancti, Perizonii, aliorumque multorum 
annotationes locum haberent. In hac 
parte, que forté copiofior quam quod 
doctis placeat, juvenum utilitati confu- 
lere precipué voluimus. Sallu/fii “ bre- 
vitas & abruptum fermonis genus,’ lo- 
cutionum etiam antiquarum frequentia, 
pueris noftris, qui in Ciceronis icriptis 
maxime verfantur, infolentiora (ita fal- 
tem putavimus) hoc poftularunt. Nec 
fructus ex Grammaticorum veterum 
{criptis nos effugit : Igitur ex Prifciam, 
Probi czterorumque libris (apud nof- 
trates proh pudor! rariilimis) hinc inde 
fententiolam aliquam parvulam decerp- 
fimus ut apud juvenes lingue Romanz 
ftudiofos incitamentum eflet ad eorum 
{cripta perlegenda ; que, ut diligentif- 
fimé pervolvant, hortamur, rogamus. 
Ut apud doctiores hee noftra editio 
aliquantum pretii haberet, VARIAS 
LECTIONES maxime notabiles inter 
Notas hinc inde {fparfimus ; non equi- 
dem é Codicibus MSS. (quorum apud 
nos non extat aliquis) fed ex editione 
Salluftii fplendida Havercampiana ex- 
cerptas. 


The notes taken from the Dau- 
phin edition are sufficiently nu- 
merous, and the additional ones 
from Havercamp and the antient 
grammarians are always valuable. 
Sallust, though upon the whole 
an easy author, has many pecu- 
liarities of phrase, of which boys 
readily comprehend the meaning, 


ne 
while they are heedless of ihe 
singularity. To a learner, vers 
ed only in the writings of Cicero 
or Virgil, he will in many instan- 
ces appear ungrammiatical ; and 
even the critick will acknowledge 
that he abounds in unusual figures 
of speech, of which it is often 
doubtful whether they are to be 
called blemishes or beauties. If 
instead of may of the superflu- 
ous explanations of Crispin the 
Dauphin editor, whose notes on 
Ovid Gibbon said were below 
criticism, we had been presented 
with a greater number of gram- 
matical and critical remarks; the 
utility, we think, of this edition 
would have been considerably en- 
hanced. Minellius; we observe, 
has furnished several notes of this 
description for some of the first 
chapters. He might have been 
cuoted oftener w ith adv antage. 
We do not however insist much 
on these defects, for they will ap+ 
pear greater or less according to 
the previous proficiency of the 
reader. Ina work intended like 
this both for the learners and the 
learned, it is impossible to please 
the taste and accommodate the 
wants of each. Where a Heyne 
or a Havercamp would feast and 
fatten, a boy of the fitth form 
would starve and be flogged. 


Quod ad orthographiam attinet, non 
conf{tans invenietur : Nam inutile non 
videbatur pueros, vel fuo marte, vel 
preceptore duce, in hac varietate ver- 
fari ; ; optimus igitur xquc, ac optumusy 
quod magis ad antiquum,dicimus. ‘Ta- 
men omnis in cafu quarto, et fimilia, (ita 
autem voluimus) coni{tanter legimus. 
Et, maxime ex parte, antiquz recentio- 
rem orthographiam pofthaberi curavi- 
mus. 


We do not understand the ad- 
vantage of this inconstancy. It 








is impossible perhaps to deter- 
mine to What extent the ancient 
orthography should be adopted 
in an edition of Sallust ; but in 
those words, where it is once ad- 
mitted, we think it should be in- 
variably preserved. Thus we see 
no reason why the accusative 
plurals of certain nouns should be 
carefully written in zs, and at the 
same time the uniformity of the 
orthography be violated by the 
indiscriminate use of ofi¢#mus and 
ofitumus, adversus and advorsis, 
faciendi and faciundi, die and diet 
in the genitive. 

Denique exemplorum prelo fubjec- 
torum caftigatione multum fudavimus: 
ob hafce omnes caufas editio noftra, ni 


fallimur, multo emendatior, multo ma- 
gis xf{timanda prodit. 


To the correctness with which 
the text is printed we bear our 
willing testimony ; and we know 
hot how to give a surer proof of 
our good will than by collecting 
in a note* the few errata which 
have occurred to us in a rapid pe- 
rusal. This edition we doubt not 
will reach a second impression, 
as itis in every respect preferable 
to the Dauphin Sallust, which is 
now inuse. We have only to 
recommend what we before hint- 
ed that the text should be im- 
proved by a few omissions and 
admissions, which are now men- 
tioned only in the notes; and 


* Page 2, for mortali read mortalis. 
P, 11, read urbis. ace. pl. P. 12, f. gua- 
ram Y. quarum. P.13, artis, ace. pl. P. 
25,1. vofra r. veflra. P. 84. fortis, ace. 
pl P. 175, hoflis fugientis, and fo per- 
haps in other inftances which we have 
not obferved. The pun¢tuation has 
been carefully attended to, and is at 
leaft as judicious as that of any edition 
we have feen. Perhaps there is too free 
ufe of colons and femicolons. P. 140, 
full {top after d:fer erent. 
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since the trouble of writing more 
grammatical and critical obser 
vations may perhaps be thought 
too great, that there should be 
annexed an Index Sallustiane 
Latinitatis, which might be easily 
collected from the Indices sub- 
joined to Cortius and Havercamp, 
and which would add much to the 
value of a work, already not un- 
worthy of the classical learning of 
the reputed editor. 


ART. 69. 


“ The union of all honest men.” 
An oration, delivered at Rowley, 
west fiarish, July 4, 1805. By 
Isaac Braman, A. M. 

United we stand, divided we fall. WASH. 
Newburvport. Allen. 77. 19. 


Tue performance of this rev+ 
erend author is in no wise re- 
markable, except for the frequent, 
irreverent use of Scripture lan- 
guage. This is an offence a- 
galnst good taste and propriety. 
The sublime styie of inspiration 
should be reserved for solemn 
periods. Its introduction on com- 
mon occasions, tends to weaken 
in our .mind that veneration, 
which we should by every sacred 
art cultivate, both for its senti- 
ments and fer its Author. 

a 
ART. 65. 

An Oration fronounced July 4th, 
1805, at the request of the in- 
habsiants of the town of Bridge- 
water, in commemoration of the 
anniversary of American inde- 
fiendence. By Asa Meech. 


‘Tell ye your children of it, and let your 
children tell their children, and their chil- 
dren another generation.” 


Boston. Manning & Loring. 

pif. 16. 

Tuer style of this oration is 
plain and free from impvrtities. 
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In the first part, the author pays 
a respectful tribute to the virtues 
of ourancestors. We wish how- 
ever that he had inherited so 
much of their spirit, as to have 
avowed his political creed. We 
praise no political writer, whose 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


opinions are not clearly exhibited, 
and who does not breathe the sen- 
timents of those sages, who form- 
ed the federal compact, and to 
whom we are indebted for every 
existing relick of national glory. 


—__._ =a G> ae. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
Or New PuBLicaTIions IN THE UNITED STATES FOR OCTOBER. 


iar 
Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.—Mart. 
a 


(cr We cannot too often repeat folicitations ta authors, printers, and hookfel- 
lers in the different parts of the United States to fend us by the earlieft op- 
portunities (poft paid ) notices of all books whith they have lately publifbed, 


or which they intend to publi/h. 


The li 


ift of new publications contained in 


the Anthology is the only lift within our knowledge publifbed in the United 
States ; and confequently the only one that can be ufeful to the publick for 
purpofes of general reference. IPfauthors and publi/bers will therefore eon- 
fent to communicate, not only notices, but a copy of all their publications, 
Such ufe might be made of them as would promote, what all unite in ar- 
dently wifhing, the general intereft{ of American literature, and the more 


extenjive circulation of books. 


NEW WORKS. 

One God in one perfon only: and 
Jefus Chrift a being diftincet from God, 
dependent upon him for his exiftence 
and his various powers; maintained and 
defended. By John Sherman, paftor of 
the firft church in Mansfield, Connecti- 
cut. Worcefter. I. Thomas, jun. 1805. 
8vo. pp. 1938. 

American Annals; or.a chronclog- 
ical hiftory of America from its difcov- 
ery in 1492 to 1806, in two volumes. 
By Abiel Holmes, D.D. A.A.S. minifter 
of the firft church in Cambridge. Vol. 
I. comprifing a period of two hundred 
years. Cambridge. Hilliard. 8vo. 

Bonaparte and Moreau. <A compar- 
ifon of their political and military lives. 
To which is added Moreau’s fpeech on 
the day of his trial at Paris ; with fome 
curious particulars relating to that e- 
vent. Philadelphia, printed at the 
Polyglott Office for the author. 

An examination of the reprefentations 
aid reafonings contained in feven fer- 
mons lately publifhed by Rev. Daniel 
Merrill,on the modes and fubjects of bap- 
tiim ; in feveral letters addrefled to the 


author ; in which it is attempted to fhew 
that thofe reprefentations and reafon- 
ings were not founded in truth. By 
Samuel Auftin, A.M. 

Journal of the laft feflion of the leg- 
iflature of Georgia. Savannah. 

The complete Fifer’s Mufeum; or a 
collection of Marches, of all kinds, now 
in ufe in the military line. Alfo a 
number of eccational tunes, for the ac- 
tual fervice and the militia: with ru- 
diments and leflons complete for the 
work. By James Hulbert, jun. Philo 
Mufico. Northampton, Maff. An- 
drew Wright. Price 25 cents. 

The Columbian Harmony, or Maine 
Collection of Church Mufick ; being a 
felection from thirty-lix authors, and 
part original. The whole compiled for 
the ufe of fchools, finging-focieties, and 
worfhipping aflemblies. By Charles 
Robbins. Portland. Price 1 dollar. 

A new collection of pfalm tunes, by 
D. Read, author of the American Sing- 
ing Book. Dedham, H. Mann. 

The Firft Church Collection of Sa- 
cred Mufick: for the ufe of religious 
focieties. Bofton. J. ‘1. Buckingham. 
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An addrefs to the members of the 
Merrimack Humane Society at their an- 
niverfary meeting in Newburyport, 
Sept. 3, 1805. By Daniel Appleton 
White. Third Edition. E.M. Blunt. 

A difcourfe delivered in the Prefby- 
terian church, in’thecity of Albany ; 
before the Ladies’ Society for the relief 
of diftrefled women and children, 
March 18, 1804. By Eliphalet Nott, 
A. M. paftor of faid church. Albany. 
Charles R. & J. Webfter. 

Two difcourfes on prayer, particu- 
larly on family worfhip. Preached in 
Wifcaffet. Feb. 12,1804. By Hezekiah 
Packard, A.M. minifter of Wifcaflet. 
Babcock & Ruft. 

An abridgement of two difcourfes, 
preached at Rindge, at the annual faft, 
April 11, 1805. By Seth Payfon, a.m. 
paftor of the church in Rindge. Pub- 
lifhed at the requeft of the hearers. 
Keene, N.H. John Prentifs. 8vo. pp.24. 

Chriftianity the friend of man. Phi- 
Jadelphia. W.P. Farrand & Co. Price 
624 cents. 

A dialogue in verfe, between a tiv- 
ing chriftian and one who has left his 
firft love ; written by a friend to new 
teftament religion. Publifhed for the 
benefit of the friends and enemies of 
the new teftament religion, by Elias 
Smith. Portfmouth, N. H. 

The Care of the Soul ; or an anfwer 
to the great queftion, What fhall I do 
to be faved ? By Andrew Fuller. Bof- 
ton. Manning & Loring. 

The Medical Repofitory, and Review 
of American publications on Medicine 
and Surgery, and the auxiliary branch- 
es of Science ; conducted byDrs. Mitch- 
ell and Miller of New York. No. 9: 
for May, June, and July, 1905. 

An oration delivered at Savannah on 
the 4th of July, 1805, by T. U. P. Carl- 
ton, Efg. Savannah, Georgia. 

interefting detail of the operations in 
the Mediterranean. Communicated in 
2 letter from W. E. Efq. to his friend in 
the county of Hampthire. Springfield, 
Maff. Biifs & Brewer. 8vo. pp. 23. 


NEW FDITIONS 
The Edinburgh New Difpenifatory, 
containing 1. ‘The Elements of Phar- 
maceutical Chemiftry. 2. ‘The Mate- 
ria Medica; orthe natural pharmaceu- 
tical and medical hiftory of the differ- 


ent fubftances employed in medicine. 
3. The pharmaceutical preparations 
and compofitions. Including complete 
and accurate tranflations of the octavo 
edition of the London Pharmacopeia, 


publithed in 1791, Dublin Pharmaco- 


peia, publifhed in 1794, and of the 
new edition of the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copaia, publithed 3 in 1783. Illuftratdd 
and explained in the language and ac- 
cording to the principles of Modern 
Chemitry. With many new and ufe- 
ful tables, and feveral copperplates, ex- 
plaining the new fyftem of Chemica! 
characters, and reprefenting the moft 
ufeful pharmaccutical apparatus. This 
new improved edition is edited by An- 
drew Duncan, jun. M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Coliege of Phyficians, and Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and affociate of 
the Linnzan Society in London. Bof- 
ton. Thomas & Andrews. 

A fyftem of Surgery, by Benjamin 
Bell, member of the Royal Collewe of 
fargeons of Edinburgh, &c. Second 
American from the feventh Edinburgh 
edition, which was corrected and much 
enlarged. ‘This edition contains 150 
copperplates. Price 14 dollars. Bof- 
ton, Thomas and Andrews. 

A new fyftem of Mercantile Arith- 
metick, adapted to the commerce of the 
United States, in its domeftick and for- 
eign relations ; with forms of accounts 
and other writings ufually occurring ia 
trade. By Michael Walfh, A.M. New- 
buryport. Edmund M. Blunt. 

Knox’s Lucubrations, or Winter 
Evenings. New-York. Ronalds and 
Loudon. 

A new and much improved edition 
of Morfe’s Univerfal Geography ; or a 
view of the prefent ftate of all the em- 
pires, kingdoms, ftates, and republicks 
in the known world, aud of the United 
States of America in particular. In 2 
parts. The whole comprehending a 
complete and improved fyftem of mod- 
ern geography, calculated for Ameri- 
cans. Illnftrated with 6 maps, and ac- 
companied by a new and elegant Gene- 
ral Atlas of the World, containing (in a 
feparate quarto volume) 65 maps, and 
comprifing all the new difcoveries to 
the prefent time. Fifth edition, correc- 
ted and inrproved. Lofton. ‘Thomas 
& Andrews. Price 12 dols. 50 cts. 
Vithout the atlas 6,50. 
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554 LITERARY 


The Ancient Hiftory of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians, Affyrians, Baby!- 
onians, Medes and Perfians, Macedo- 
nians and Grecians. By Charles Rol- 
lin, late principal of the univerfity of 
Paris, profeffor of eloquence in the Roy- 
a! College, and member of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Let- 
tres. I[lluftrated with plates. 8 vols. 
12mo. Bofton, Munroe & Francis. 

Kett’s Elements of: General Kn sowl- 
edge, introductory to ufeful books in 
the principal branches of Literature 
and Science. Defigned chiefly for the 
junior ftudents in the univerfities, and 
the higher claffes in fchools. By Hen- 
ry Kett, B.D. Fellow andTutor of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford. Bofton. C. Bing- 
ham. 2vols.12mo. ‘Price 2,25. 


PROPOSED TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
SCRIPTION. 

The Family Expofitor, or a Para- 
parafe and Verfion of ‘the New-Tefta- 
ment ; with critical notes, and a practi- 

cal improvement of each fection, con- 
taining the hiftory of our Lord Jefus 
Chrif t as recorded by the four Evan- 
gelifts ; difpofed in the order of an har- 
mony. By P. Doddridge,D.D. From 
the eichth London edstion. To which 
1S prefixed a life of the Author, by An- 
drew Kippis, D. D. &c. Charleftown, 
Rtheridze. 

The hiftory of the Bible and of the 
Jews ull the final deftruction of the 
temple of Jerufalem: with which are 


suse 


INTELLIGENCE. 


connected in a chronological order the 
moft remarkable events of profane hif- 
tory ; interfperfed with anfwers to ob- 
jections, illuftrations of difficulties, and 
practical reflections. ‘The firft Amer- 
ican from the 14th Etropean edition. 
Price to fubfcribers bound 874 cents. 

Hallowell (Maine.) Ezekiel Goodale. 
‘Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand de 
Perigord, one of Bonaparte’s principal 
oa etaries of ftate, his grand chamber- 
lain, and grand officer of the legion of 
Addon, éx-bifhop ef Autun, ex-abbe 
of Celles and St. Dennis, &c. Contain- 
ing the particulars of his private and 
public x life, of his intrigues in Boudoirs 
as well as cabinets. By the author of 
the Revolutionary Plutarch. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. between 3 and 400. Price 
to fubferibers 1,50 in boards. Bofton, 

David Carliile. 5 
fl) 

IN THE PRESS. a 
The Elements of Chefs; a treatife, 
combining Theory with Practice, and 
comprifing the whole of Philidor’s 
Games, and explanatory notes, new 
modelled and arranged upon:an origis 
nal plan. Bofton: "W. Pelham. Sve. 
Fine wove paper. — . 
Mrs. Warren's 


Hiftory of the rife, 
proerefs, and termination of the Ameri- 
can Revoiutionary War. Bofton. Man- 
ning & Loring. 

Complete Letter Writer. 


Charief- 


town. -Etheridge. 12mo. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Thinking that the following no- 
tice of Southey’s ** Madoc” will be 
¢ratitying to: our readers, we haften 
to felect it from the laft dppendix 
to the Monthly: Magazine, without 
pledging ourfeives in the leaft for the 
wet 95 -fs of the remarks, not hav- 

g had any opportunity of reading 
the poem. é; 


Mado.” 
Southey. 
The heroick epopea juftly paffes for 
the moft difficult achievement of pox tick 
art: the claffical works of this kind are 
fill rare, not in our language only, bit 


A Poem, by Robert 


even in the collective mafs of perery 
production. 

The fable of Madoc has much pecu- 
liai a It is the congueft of Mexico 
by Cortes, antedated. It has two parts. 
In the former, Madoc narrates to his 
brother, the Welth King, both the mo- 
tives and confequences of his voyage of 
difeovery, and collects a freth fupply of 
colonifts to fettle the country he had 
found. His departure from Wales ter- 
muinates ‘this divifion of the poem, 
which has eighteen books. he finelt 
of them are entitled Cadwatlon, Lle- 
wellyn, Liaian, Rodri. ‘The ftory of the 
blind Cynetha, the iaterview with the 
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rightful heir of Wales, the difcovery of 
‘Hoel’s child, and the farewell of Rodri, 
are among the moft pathetick fcenes in 
the whole compafs of epick poetry. The 
fault of this part confifts in its dwelling 
too little on the voyage, which is the 
proper bufinefs of the poem; and too 
much on the internal feuds of Wales, 
the refult of which are not to occupy 
the reader’s attention. There is alfo 
an improbable refemblance between the 
feveral female characters introduced. 

In the fecond part, Madoc and his 
new aflociates arrive in Aztlan, but find 
the natives no longer ina friendly and 
hofpitable temper. Their fuperftitious 
prejudices have been alarmed, and the 
are confederating to expel the chriftian 
intruders. A war begins. Madoc is 
taken prifoner, and on the point of be- 
ing facrificed to idols. The courage 
and {kill of the few Welth at length 
triumph over the favage hordes, who 
agree to evacuate a province in favour 
of Madoc and his companions. This 
divifion of the poem has twenty-feven 
books ; thofe might have been much 
condented, which are fubfequent to the 
refcue of Madoc; for the event is from 
that time decided, and the intereft de- 
cays. ‘The Snake-God, the Battle, the 
Victory, are good cantos; and the epil- 
ode of Coatel and Lincoya is affecting. 
‘The characters of the favages are well 
drawn ; they are more difcriminate 
and various than thofe of the Euro- 
peans. 

The total abfence of mythology, the 
confonance with chronicle and tradi- 
tion, and the antiquarian fidelity of 
coftume, with which the manners both 
of the Welth and of the Indian nations 
are depicted, give to this poem an 
impreflion of reality attained in no 
other fimilar work. ‘The decree of il- 
lufion approaches that produced by thie 
hiftorick plays of Shakefpeare : it bears 
to thofe epick poems, in which fupernat- 
ural machinery is employed, the rela- 
tion which a tragedy bears to an opera. 
Ariftotle defines the epopea to be trage- 
dy in recital ; this definition applies 
clofely: to Mad oc. 

With the exception of marvellous in- 
terpofition, this poem has many refem- 
blances with the Ody fley, the AEne} id, 
and the Lufiad ; and wi il, we think, 
eventually be rahked by criticifm be- 
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tween the firft and laft of thefe poems. 
It has the advantage over them all in 
the character and majefty of the chief 
perfonage. With Gama one hardly be- 
comes acquainted ; he is no more of a 
hero than the name of his fhip. Aineas 
never interefts but on his way to hell : 
his civility to Palinurus (except the ip/e 
Jubibo bumeris,) is the only trait of heart 
in his character. The rapacity, the felf- 
ifh unfeeling, the low cunning of Odyi- 
feus degrade him from that moral rank, 
which is effential to fympathy. Sopho- 
cles felt this deficiency of Homer; and 
in a fine feene of his Philoctetes, has 
contrafted the fincere and generous Ne- 
optolemos with the infidious and crafty 
Odyffeus. Madoc is fuch a Neoptole- 
mos in middle’age: he interefts at once 
and all alone, by his affections, his re- 
fources, his Aifculties, and his virtues. 

The ftyle is equal, as in Leonidas ; not 
various, as in Thalaba: it is correct, 
not daring : it is moft fuccefsful in the 
defcriptive paflages, which are every 
where vivid dnd picturefque: the met- 
aphors are féw; the epithets are inlaid 
with novel aptnefs. The language is 
rather trailing like that of Spenfer, than 
condenfed like that of Milton : ‘it is 
fomewhat deficient in rapidity, vigour, 
and fplendour, and would gain by the 
infertion of more imitations, fimilies, 
and burfts of diction. The oratory too 
fhould be fuller of thought, argument, 
and maxim. ‘The poet has purfued to 
excefs the praife of invention and orig- 
inality ; he has difdained tranf{planta- 
tions from the works of his predecefl- 
ors, though ‘Taffo wrought fo beautiful 
a patch-work with fhreds. It is in lite- 
rature as in the world, he ranks high- 
eft who {pends moft; no matter wheth- 
er he borrows, or owns, what he be- 
ftows. Plagiarifm is even a fource of 
reputation; for the well read criticks 
have in all ages taken pleafure to indi- 
cate the whence of ftolen pafiages, and 
therefor edit and annotate moft willing- 
ly the purloier. 

Had Mr. Southey got this poem done 
into Welfh by Mr. Owen, or fome other 
zealot of Myvynan Archaiclogy ; had 
he fo publithed it with a Latia inter- 
pretation, and then given us the origin- 
alas a mere verfion from fome old bard; 
envy would have been cheated and cu- 
riofity aroufed, and Madoc would foon 
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have furpafled in Furopeanity of repu- 
tation the pretended workg of Offian. 
In its prefent fincere form it will win a 
lefs eafy way of fame; but it will not 
have to make a returning ftep. 

It is eafier to blame than to praife ; 
canker like to nibble at the laurel-leaf, 
than to water its varnifh into higher 
luftre: but our limits forbid the detail- 
ing of thofe fcattered paflages in which 
we withed for abbreviation. Asa whole, 


the cenfure of Madoc is difficult; one . 


mu(ft make a grievance of the levelnefs 
of manner, of the extent of narration, 
and of the abfence of the wonderful, 
in order to provide the hoftile converfer 
with topicks of invective. Againft fuch 
cavils, the philofophick criticifm of 
Hobbes has fuggefted an appropriate 
reply. “ There are fome (fays he) who 
are not pleafed with fiction unlefs it be 
bold ; not only to exceed the work, but 
alfo the poffibility of nature. They 
would have impenetrable armours, in- 
chanted caftles, invulnerable bodies, iron 
men, flying horfes, and athoufand oth- 
er fuch things, which are eafily feigned 
by themthat dare. I diffent from thofe 
who think that the beauty of a poem 
confifteth in the exorbitancy of the fic- 
tion. For astruth is the bound of hiftor- 
ical, fo the refemblance of truth is the 
utmoft limit of poetical liberty. In old 
time, among the heathens, fuch ftrange 
fictions and metamorphofes were not fo 
remote from the articles of their faith, 
as they are now from ours, and were 
therefore not fo unpleafant. Beyond 
the actual works of nature a poet may 
now go; but beyond the conceived poi- 
fibility of nature never.” 

To all the other epopeas conftructed 
on this principlé, fuch as the Henriad, 
the Araucana, the Pharfalia, Mr. South- 
ey’s is far fuperiour. Since the apvear- 
ance of Milton’s Paradife Loft, no poem 
has quitted the Englifh prefs equal in 
_merit to Madoc. It is a great anda du- 
rable acceffion to our literature, a fit ob- 
ject of national pride, and of European 
gratulation. 


Mr. Paimer, of Hackney, who 
has a large collection of the late Mr. 
Job Orton’s Letters, in his original 
fhort hand, is preparing a felect num- 
ber of them for the prefs, under the 
title of * Letters to Diffenting Min- 
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ifters and Students for theMiniftry,”* 
which will be printed in a manner 
uniform with his Letters to a Young 
Clergyman, publifhed by Mr. Sted- 
man. A very valuable addition will 
be made to the colleétion by a feries 
of Letters written to the late Mr, 
Clark, of Birmingham, from the 
year 1752 to 1762, which have been 
communicated by a friend into 
whofe hands they fell upon Mr. 
Clark’s deceafe. Memoirs of Mr. 
Orten will be prefixed by Mr. 
Palmer. 


Mr. Salmon, author of Stemmata 
Latinitatis, propofes to publifh In- 
veftigations on the Origin of French 
Particles, fimilar in plan to the Di- 
verfions of Purley. 


Mr. P. Homer has circulated a 
Letter on the fubjeét of fome edi- 
tions of the Latin Claflicks that 
were publifed by his late brother 
Henry, Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. In his life-time he had 
edited feveral, and at his deceafe he 
left feveral others unfinifhed. The 
moft expenfive and voluminous of 
thefe were an edition of Livy in 8 
volumes large octavo, and one of 
Tacitus in four. His brother had 
printed off a fmall portion of the 
text of Livy, and the whole of that 
of Tacitus, and had juft begun a 
new Index to the latter, when he 
died of a decline, which was certain- 
ly haftened, if not occafioned, by too 
clofe an attention to his literary pur- 
fuits. His father, who furvived him 
but a few weeks, continued the 
works, which were then in the prefs, 
as long as he lived 3 and at his de- 
ceafe, his brother Dr. Homer, him- 
felf, and fome others of the family, 
completed the editions that were left 
unfinifhed. ‘* They have (fays Mr. 
Homer) now*been publifhed for more 
than twelve years, and the fale of 
them has been fo unequal to our ex- 
pectations, that we have hitherto lo& 
by them more than three thoufand 
pounds. From refpe& to his mem- 
ory, and from the natural wifh to 
prevent the total lofs of whgt he had 
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already done, we were induced to 
finifh the plan which he had laid out; 
and with great fatigue to ourfelves 
we compofed a thiek o¢tavo volume 
of Index to the Works of Tacitus, 
and completed an edition of Livy, 
which he had but juft begun.” 

Birch & Small, of Philadelphia, 
have announced to the publick, that 
they are preparing for the prefs The 
Hiftory of Great Britain from the 
Revolution in 1668 to the Treaty 
of Amiens-in 1800, by W. Belfham, 
Efq. The profpectus with condi- 
tions will fhortly be publifhed. 

Lexington, Auguft 20. 

AS lam about pafling into Louifiana, 
and will probably be abfent from this 
{tate fome time, I think it neceffary to 
inform that portion of the publick which 
has kindly exprefled a folicitude for the 
appearance of my HISTORY of the IN- 
DIAN WARS, that the work is far from 
being relinquifhed. It compofes a part 
of the AMERICAN HISTORY, too 
important to remain unwritten, at a pe- 
riod when it may be completed with 
advantage to the community, and when 
time has left untouched the principal 
fources of correct information. The 
work will be fufpended till the author’s 
return to this ftate. But the country to 
which he is about to travel, will con- 
{titute a point, from whence the moft 
valuable obfervations, on the prefent 
focial condition of the favage tribes can 
be made. As foon as the object of his 
miffion is accomplifhed, he will con- 
template in perfon, the genius of a peo- 
ple, with whofe actions we have be- 
come acquainted by feeling their bar- 
barous effects, but of whofe national 
character, we have very little fatisfac- 
tory intelligence. By this means, the 
moft lively impreflions will be made 
upon the mind of the hiftorian, and he 
will be better enabled to give to his nar- 
rative the ftamp of original obferva- 
tion, than if it was fimply compiled 
from the cold details of ancient or co- 
temporary authors. 

As it is the intention of the author 
to pafs from the Apelufas country, b 
the route of St. Louis, through the 
North-weftern tribes, he will have fome 
Opportunity of acquiring the Jndien ac- 
fount Of many of thofe events, with 


which the firft fettlers here were fa- 
miliar. ‘Thefe accounts will of courfe 
be rendered more authentick, by ob- 
taining the feparate details of the par- 
ties engaged in hoftilities. 

The documents already procured, 


for the work in queftion, are numerous; 


of the firft authority, and highly’ eluci- 
dative of many important events, which 
were rapidly pafling away from the no- 
tice of the prefent generation. Many 
remain yet to be acquired, both in the 
philofophical and military departments 
of the hiftory. Thofe already in the 
poffeffion of the author, embrace a 
great variety of matter appropriate to: 
the fubjectin view. They relate tothe 
genius, manners, and focial condition of 
the Indians in different parts of the 
continent of America, and in the Iflands 
of the Southern and Pacific Oceans. 
They explain the general principles of 
that policy, which from time to time 
was adopted by the Cabinets of France 
and England, in relation to Indian af- 
fairs in America. They detail a con- 
fiderable part of thofe early events 
which gave rife to the connections be- 
tween the French and Indians of Can- 
ada, to render more formidable their 
oppofition to the Britifh Colonies; an 
oppofition which generally grew out of 
trans-atlantic politicks. ‘They defcribe 
the means and the motives from which 
the French extended their fettlements 
along the Northern Lakes, and on the 
fhores of the Mifliflippi. Many of 
thofe documents alfo, give very curious 
and particular details ofthe Cherokeeand 
Mutkogee operations, againft the colo- 
nies to the fouth, of the wars to the 
northward, from the year 1750, to the 
American revolution ; and of thofe 
bloody hoftilities which enfued during 
the efforts of the Americans to fettle 
the Weftern country. 

With the materials now on hand, and 
with fome others, which a little dili- 
gence will enable him to procure, the 
author prefumes, that he will poffefs the 
means of ultimately prefenting to the 
world a fubje&, in fome meafure, wor- 
thy the contemplation of thole ftatef- 
men, who are in the habit of calculat- 
ing the future deftiny of nations through 
the medium of events that have pafied 
away. 

ALLAN B. MAGRUDER- 
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William P. Farrand & Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, in -connexion with the Rev. 
E. Williams, Rotherham, and E. Parfons, 
Leeds, England, are publifhing by fub- 
{cription, in ten volumes, royal octavo, 
the whole works of Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. with Orton’s life and elegant por- 
trait of the author. Several of the firft 
volumes of this work are now ready to 
be delivered to fubfcribers, and thofe 
remaining will probably be received in 
the courfe of the feafon. They are ex- 


ecuted in a ftvle highly elegant, on new" 


type, and paper of afuperiour quality. 
The price in boards is three dollars 
a volume on fine paper ; and two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a volume, for thofe 
copies which are not hot-prefled. 


i 


Deaths in Boston, from Sept. 26 to 
Oct. 24, as reported to the Board 
of Health. 

Male. Fem. Chil. 


Anacarce 1 
Cauker 1 3 
Cholera infantum 29 
Colic, bilious 
Consumption 7 
Cramp 
Diarrhe 2 
Drowned 
Dropsy 
Dysentery 
Fever, bilious 
nervous 
pulmonick 
slow 
typhus 
Gout 
Hooping cough 
Infantile complaints 
Lues venerea 
Marzsmus 
Old age 
Periprunomy 
Pneumonia 
Quinsy 
Spina bifida 
Scurvy and obstr. 
Suicide 
Typhus icterodeés 
Worms 
Wound 1 


— 


g2 = 38 68 
Total 128 
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Statement of Diseases in Boston for 
Octedber. 


The diseases of children have 
generally given place to those of 
adults. Little is now seen of ¢ho- 
lera, dysentery, or hooping cough ; 
but during the month there have 
been some fatal terminations of pro- 
tracted cases of these disorders. 

Typhus mitior has been exceed- 
ingly prevalent among adults, and it 
has been often marked by an un- 
common regularity in the accession 
of the paroxysms ;_ rarely has it 
proved fatal. Typhus gravior con- 
tinues to show itself. Some cases 
of slight pneumonick affections have 
been remarked near the end of the 
month. 

On the whole, the season has be- 
come much more healthy, than in 
the preceding months. 


Editors’ Notes. 


After some thought we have concluded not 
to publish the communication signed “A Chris- 
tian,” although it is entitled to respect, both 
because its principles are jist and because we 
presume it was written by one to whom we are 
already highly indebted. But we confess we 
are fatigued with our contest. ‘here are some 
men who are formidable from their perse- 
verance, though their strength may not alarm 
us, men whose power consists not in the vigour 
of their muscles, but in the pertinacity of their 
grasp ; who are never conquered, because they 
are never wearied. 

The political speculation with which we have 
been honoured came too late for the present 
number ; we need not say how readily it will 
be inserted in the next. 

We have likewise very gratefully received a 
letter from Sicily, which, with the observations 
of Historicus, are necessarily postponed till the 
number for November. 

In the notes to the last Anthology we men- 
tioned, that we had in our possession a life of 
Bentley. Weare induced to defer it for tne 
present, because our files are so rich ii more 
original matter. We shall not be displeased to 
have our designs often interrupted in this way 





